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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Flannah 
More, Vol. I. Post 8vo. pp. 407. London, 
1834. Seeley and Burnside. 


We have only hastily run over this, the first 
volume of the eagerly expected Life and Cor- 
respondence of one of the most distinguished 
female ornaments of this or of any other age 
and country. What we say of it, therefore, we 
must request our readers to consider rather in 
the light of a hurried report than of a mature 
review; but, as it is a work destined to take a 
lasting place in our standard literature, to be 
multiplied in every way and find a passage into 
every quarter, we need be the less anxious 
about the form and character of what it is our 
duty to state concerning the impression it has 
made on our mind. Our first notice, at all 
events, must be a sort of running commentary, 
without the shape of redaction; and our selec- 
tions must speak, instead of critical dicta, as to 
the merits of this delightful and instructive 
book. 

An interesting portrait of Hannah More, 
from a picture painted by Opie in 1786, is 
prefixed, and full of animation and intelli. 
gence. The volume embraces a period of forty 
years, from the birth of its subject, in 1745, to 
the year 1785, soon after the death of her great 
friend Dr. Johnson. And much as has been 
written and published about the literary society 
of the last twenty years of this epoch, the time 
of Johnson, and Burke, and Reynolds, and 
Garrick, and Lowth, and Porteus, and Mon- 
boddo, and Kennicott, and Tucker, and Mon- 
tagu, and Chapone, and Carter, and Delany, 
and Barbauld, and others who figure con- 
spicuously in these pages; so far from there 
being tiresome repetitions, there is so much of 
novelty and reality—so much of the interior of 
society, of manners, and of mind, as it were — 
confidentially exhibited, that we feel as much 
pleased as if we had never read aught of these 
eminent persons, and of the memorable circles 
in which they moved and shone. 

From the extraordinary changes which have 
only very recently occurred, and which are 
daily occurring in our social system; from the 
prodigious difference of sentiment which has 
sprung up amongst us; from the national al- 
teration in all degrees and relations of life,—it 
Would seem as if these great actors of the im- 
mediately preceding generation were, indeed, 
removed from us by a century, and had existed 
in another age. Their land-marks are al- 
ready obliterated, their boundary-lines removed. 
What weight is now attached to their learned, 
their political, their moral, or their religious 
opinions? Well may her able biographer set 
out by stating — 

“It is a matter of no light moment to bring 
the memory of Hannah More fairly before the 
world. Her history and her character, in great 


part, belong to and represent an age, the form 
and pressure of which has of late been rapidly 


duappearing, to give place to a new order of 
t 


ngs and a very different system of mayners, 





—whether better or worse may be variously 
affirmed ; in some points probably better, in 
others not so good; but certainly very differ- 
ently constituted, and disclosing very different 
tendencies. In the twilight of the old, and in 
the dawn of the new era, Mrs. More accom- 
plished her date here,— succeeded, it may be, 
by ladies more talking and talked about, but 
probably by none so capable of making the 
voice of instruction echo from the cottage to 
the saloon,— from the house of clay to the hall 
of cedar. To embody the likeness and per- 
petuate the remembrance of such a person is to 
preserve the best specimen of the past to be 
contrasted with the present generation, and in 
some sort to repress the rising fancies, fop- 
peries, and excesses, which are apt to accom- 
pany the developement of new opinions, and to 
prope! the mind in a career of self-adulation to 
a dangerous distance from old paths and the 
lights of experience. There was a happy ba- 
lance in the qualities of this gifted lady which 
kept her from all extremes. With a due esti- 
mate of the value of modern advancement, she 
retained the savour of our island character, as 
it was once distinguished by its probity and 
plainness among the communities of Christen- 
dom. What woman was, and what woman is, 
in her best estate, in the past and present 
periods of our domestic history, were displayed 
in her deportment; and what woman should be 
under all estates was illustrated in those prin- 
ciples which raised her character above the 
reach of shifting opinions, and made it a pattern 
for all times and all countries.” 

The correspondence contained in the volume 
before us developes the life and social inter- 
course of this gifted lady; the distinction of 
whose early genius almost instantly propelled 
her from mediocrity of provincial station to 
the enjoyment of the highest society in rank, 
talent, and learning, which England afforded. 
For this she was mainly indebted to the warm 
friendship of David Garrick and the no less 
affectionate love of his wife, who joined her 
husband with heart and soul in promoting the 
fame and happiness of their immortal protegée ; 
and the reception of the young poetess, thus 
fortunately introduced to the great world, will 
be seen to form a striking contrast to the cir- 
cumstances of our times: a contrast partly 
occasioned by the engrossing growth of new 
principles and new elements in our code of 
action; and partly by the increase of the 
numbers who might be candidates for similar 
homage, but who distract the general attention, 
and each, by becoming the favourite of a parti- 
cular set, diverting to mediocrity or a slight 
remove above it that grateful admiration which 
is due to superior intellect and genius alone. 
The Hill of our present is covered with climbers 
and pseudo-climbers ; and the crowd about the 
bottom and middle interrupts our view of the 
glorious aspirants who are nearer its top. 

The talent of Hannah More was most pre- 
cocious :-— 

“In her days of infancy, when she could 
possess herself of a scrap of paper, her delight 





was to scribble upon it some essay or poem, 
with some well-directed moral, which was af- 
terwards secreted in a dark corner where the 
servant kept her brushes and dusters. Her 
little sister, with whom she slept, was usually 
the repository of her nightly effusions; who, in 
her zeal lest these compositions should be lost, 
would sometimes steal down to procure a light, 
and commit them to the first scrap of paper 
which she could find. Among the charac. 
teristic sports of Hannah’s childhood, which 
their mother was fond of recording, we are 
told that she was wont to make a carriage of 
a chair, and then to call her sisters to ride with 
her to London to see bishops and booksellers ; 
an intercourse which we shall hereafter shew 
to have been realised. The greatest wish her 
imagination could frame, when her scraps of 
paper were exhausted, was, that she might one 
day be rich enough to have a whole quire to 
herself. And when, by her mother’s indul. 
gence, the prize was obtained, it was soon filled 
with supposititious letters to depraved charac. 
ters to reclaim them from their errors, and 
letters in return expressive of contrition and 
resolutions of amendment.” 

Her elder sisters (she was the youngest but 
one of five) opened a boarding-school at Bris- 
tol, from which she received many important 
advantages of education. In her seventeenth 
year, # e. 1762, she produced the pastoral 
drama, ‘** The Search after Happiness,” which 
was very successful ; and her consequent intro- 
duction to general society in the metropolis 
ensued about 1773 or 4. In those days it 
appears that female genius was not liable, as in 
our time, to the attacks of every rascally or 
mercenary scribbler connected with “ the spread 
of knowledge ;” it was encouraged by the high, 
and cherished by the good, and fostered by the 
learned ; and among these it was Hannah 
More’s happy fortune to have her lot cast: 
and well she deserved her auspicious opening ; 
and the world has reason to rejoice in the fruits 
which have ripened in consequence. 

Among her early friends was Langhorne, 
from whose correspondence, in December 1776, 
we select a letter giving an amusing account of 
an illness by which he was assailed :— 

“ I do not (he says) intend in this letter 
to write about any body or any thing but my- 
self; it is probable, therefore, that the apologies 
you very likely expect you will find in my 
history. Iam at present of no small import- 
ance in my own estimation, being just risen 
from the dead, a citizen of no mean city! The 
truth is, that for two months past I have been 
incapable of enjoying, and almost of attending 
to any one earthly thing; totally depressed, 
sunk down, and buried beneath a complication 
of rheumatic, scorbutic, nervous, and bilious 
complaints. These rebellious powers, like the 
Americans on their continent, carried every 
thing before them in a very wnconstitutional 
manner indeed. At last matters came to a 
crisis. General Bile was appointed command. 
er-in-chief, and led the whole forces of Rheu- 
matism Bay, Scurvy Island, and Nervous 
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Province into the very centre and heart of my 
dominions, and drew up his army in form of 
battle. I drew up my whole force against him 
in the following order:—First battalion, a body 
of Emetic Tartars, under the command of Ge- 
neral Ipecacuanha. These fought with un- 
common bravery for one whole day and a 
night, made prodigious havoc of the Biliary 
forces, and took their general prisoner. A 
truce was proclaimed for twenty-four hours ; 
when it appearing that a large body of the 
Biliaries had secreted themselves in the lower 
parts of the country, I despatched the second 
battalion, consisting of foreign troops, chiefly 
of the provinces of Senna, Tamarind, and Crim 
Tartary, under the command of sub-brigadier- 
general Cathartic. These brave soldiers be- 
haved with great courage and gallantry, de- 
feated the Biliaries in fifteen pitched battles, 
and at last totally drove them out of the coun- 
try. The above two battles lasted five days 
and five nights. The engagement was at first 
so hot that victory was doubtful. It was, in- 
deed, a dreadful and a bloody combat, and I 
certainly can never forget it. On the sixth 
day a few of the nervous regiments were seen 
straggling, but being pursued by Colonel Cor- 
dial with the Jalap light-horse, they threw 
down their arms. The troops of Scurvy Island 
concealed themselves in the wouds and other 
inaccessible places. Thus, my dear madam, 
have I given you a circumstantial account of a 
most desperate and dangerous contest I main- 
tained for my all. What were the battles of 
Bunker’s Hill and Long Island compared to 
this ? In my estimation, certainly nothing. I 
am now wondrous well.” 

In the preceding year, while in London, Miss 
More thus writes to her sister on the Opera:— 
«« « Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me hence, 

To wholesome solitude, the nurse of ———’ 
‘* Sense,’ I was going to add in the words of 
Pope, till I recollected that pence had a more 
appropriate meaning, and was as good a rhyme. 
This apostrophe broke from me on coming from 
the Opera, the first I ever did, the last, I trust, 
T ever shall go to. For what purpose has the 
Lord of the universe made his creature man 
with a comprehensive mind ? why make him a 
little lower than the angels? why give him the 
faculty of thinking, the powers of wit and me- 
mory; and, to crown all, an immortal and 
never-dying spirit? Why all this wondrous 
waste, this prodigality of bounty, if the mere 
animal senses of sight and hearing (by which 
he is not distinguished from the brutes that 
perish) would have answered the end as well ; 
and yet I find the same people are seen at the 
Opera every night—an amusement written in a 
language the greater part of them do not un- 
derstand, and performed by such a set of 
beings! But the man 
* Who bade the reign commence, 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense,’ 

sat at my elbow, and reconciled me to my si- 
tuation, not by his approbation, but his pre- 
sence. Going to the Opera, like getting drunk, 
is a sin that carries its own punishment with 
it, and that a very severe one. Thank my 
dear Doctor S. for his kind and seasonable 
admonitions on my last Sunday’s engagement 
at Mrs. Montagu’s. Conscience had done its 
office before; nay, was busy at the time: and, 
if it did not dash the cup of pleasure to the 
ground, infused at least a tincture of worm. 
wood into it. I did think of the alarming call, 
* What doest thou here, Elijah?’ and I thought 
of it to-night at the Opera.” 

Afterwards, in 1785, she writes :— 

“ Frivolous as the times are, I have some 





comfort in thinking that the enormous attempt 
at bringing Macbeth into a dance at the Opera 
would not take. I was extremely outrageous 
at this, and said the other day to Lady Mount 
Edgecombe, that the times were so depraved I 
expected to live to see the ‘ Iliad’ cut down into 
an interlude. ‘ Yes,’ replied she, ‘ and it will 
be the only way in which some of our young 
men will learn the classics.’ ” 

When her “ Sir Eldred of the Bower” ap- 
peared in 1776, it was enthusiastically received : 
and one of her sisters, who was with her in 
London, writes thus humorously to another in 
Bristol :— 

** If a wedding should take place before our 
return, don’t be surprised,— between the mo- 
ther of Sir Eldred and the father of my much- 
loved Irene; nay, Mrs. Montagu says if tender 
words are the precursors of connubial engage- 
ments, we may expect great things; for it is 
nothing but ‘ child,’ ‘ little fool,’ ‘ love,’ and 
‘ dearest.’ After much critical discourse, he 
turns round to me, and, with one of his most 
amiable looks, which must be seen to form the 
least idea of it, he says, ‘I have heard that you 
are engaged in the useful and honourable em. 
ployment of teaching young ladies.’ Upon 
which, with all the same ease, familiarity, and 
confidence, we should have done had only our 
own dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, we 
entered upon the history of our birth, parent- 
age, and education; shewing how we were 
born with more desires than guineas; and 
how, as years increased our appetites, the cup- 
board at home began to grow too small to gra- 
tify them; and how, with a bottle of water, a 
bed, and a blanket, we set out to seek our 
fortunes; and how we found a great house 
with nothing in it; and how it was like to re- 
main so, till, looking into our knowledge-boxes, 
we happened to find a little Jarning, a good 
thing when land is gone, or rather none: and 
so at last, by giving a little of this little Jarning 
to those who had less, we got a good store of 
gold in return; but how, alas! we wanted the 


wit to keep it—‘ I love you both,’ cried the! 


inamorato—‘ I love you all five — I never was 
at Bristol — I will come on purpose to see you. 
What! five women live happily together !— I 
will come and see you — I have spent a happy 
evening —I am glad I came — God for ever 
bless you! you live lives to shame duchesses.’ 
He took his leave with so much warmth and 
tenderness we were quite affected at his man- 
ner. If Hannah’s head stands proof against 
all the adulation and kindness of the great 
folks here, why, then, I will venture to say 
nothing of this kind will hurt her hereafter. 
A literary anecdote :— Mrs. Medalle (Sterne’s 
daughter) sent to all the correspondents of her 
deceased father, begging the letters which he 
had written to them: among other wits, she 
sent to Wilkes with the same request. He 
sent for answer, that as there happened to be 
nothing extraordinary in those he had received, 
he had burnt or lost them. On which, the 
faithful editor of her father’s works sent back 
to say, that if Mr. Wilkes would be so good as 
to write a few letters in imitation of her father’s 
style, it would do just as well, and she would 
insert them.” 

Hannah herself writes — ; 

** Would you believe it? In the midst of 
all the pomps and vanities of this wicked town, 
I have taken it into my head to study like a 
dragon ; I read four or five hours every day, 
and wrote ten hours yesterday. How long this 
will last I do not know—but I fear no lorger 
than the bad weather. I wish you could see a 
picture Sir Joshua has just finished, of the 





a) 
prophet Samuel, on his being called. ‘ The 
gaze of young astonishment’ was never so bean. 
tifully expressed. Sir Joshua tells me that he 
is exceedingly mortified when he shews this 
picture to some of the great—they ask him 
who Samuel was? I told him he must get 
somebody to make an Oratorio of Samuel, and 
then it would not be vulgar to confess they 
knew something of him. He said he was glad 
to find that I was intimately acquainted with 
that devoted prophet. He has also done a St, 
John that bids fair for immortality. I tel] 
him that I hope the poets and painters will at 
last bring the Bible into fashion, and that 
people will get to like it from taste, though 
they are insensible to its spirit, and afraid of 
its doctrines. I love this great genius for not 
being ashamed to take his subjects from the 
most unfashionable of all books. Keeping bad 
company leads to all other bad things. I have 
got the headache to-day, by raking out so late 
with that gay libertine Johnson. Do you 
know—ZJ did not—that he wrote a quarter of 
the Adveniurer2 I made him tell me all that 
he wrote in the ‘ Fugitive pieces.’ ” 

Again, of Garrick’s Hamlet :— 

*¢In every part he filled the whole soul of 
the spectator, and transcended the most finished 
idea of the poet. The requisites for Hamlet 
are not only various, but opposed. In him 
they are all united, and as it were concentrated. 
One thing I must particularly remark, that, 
whether in the simulation of madness, in the 
sinkings of despair, in the familiarity of friend. 
ship, in the whirlwind of passion, or in the 
meltings of tenderness, he never once forgot he 
was a prince ; and in every variety of situation 
and transition of feeling, you discovered the 
highest polish of fine breeding and courtly 
manners. Hamlet experiences the conflict of 
many passions and affections, but filial love 
ever takes the lead; that is the great point 
from which he sets out, and to which he re. 
turns ; the others are all contingent and sub. 
ordinate to it, and are cherished or renounced, 
as they promote or obstruct the operation of 
this leading principle. Had you seen with 
what exquisite art and skill Garrick main- 
tained the subserviency of the less to the greater 
interests, you would agree with me, of what 
importance to the perfection of acting, is that 
consummate good sense which always pervades 
every part of his performances. To the most 
eloyuent expression of the eye, to the hand- 
writing of the passions on his features, to a 
sensibility which tears to pieces the hearts of 
his auditors, to powers so unparalleled, he adds 
a judgment of the most exquisite accuracy, the 
fruit of long experience and close observation, 
by which he preserves every gradation and 
transition of the passions, keeping all under 
the control of a just dependence and natural 
consistency. So naturally, indeed, do the ideas 
of the poet seem to mix with his own, that he 
seemed himself to be engaged in a succession 
of affecting situations, not giving utterance t0 
a speech, but to the instantaneous expression 
of his feelings, delivered in the most affecting 
tones of voice, and with gestures that belong 
only to nature. It was a fiction as delightful 
as fancy, and as touching as truth. A few 
nights before I saw him in ‘ Abel Drugger; 
and had I not seen him in both, I should have 
thought it as possible for Milton to have written 
¢ Hudibras,’ and Butler ‘ Paradise Lost, as 
for one man to have played ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘ Drugger’ with such excellence. * 

“¢ He has acted all his comic characters for 
the last time. I have seen him within these 
three weeks take leave of Benedict, Sir Joo 
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as 

Brute, Kitely, Abel Drugger, Archer, and 
Leon. It seems to me, on these occasions, as 
if [had been assisting at the funeral obsequies 
ofthe different poets. I feel almost as much 
pain as pleasure. He is quite happy in the 
rospect of his release.” 

In letters to other correspondents she repeats 
the same ideas and expressions: so that, even 
with her exuberance of talent, she was not 
averse to use what was clever on more occasions 
than one. (See pp. 88-9). 

“In the beginning of June, 1776, (says her 
biographer ) Hannah More returned to Bristol 
after a six months’ absence, four of which had 
been passed between the Adelphi and Hampton. 
It was remarked by her friends and family, 
that success and applause had made no change 
in her deportment. She brought back her 
native simplicity unsullied by the contact. The | 
constitution of her mind was so opposed to} 
affectation and art, that rank, literature, and | 
fashion saw the bird escape as from the snare | 
of the fowler, without losing a feather of its 
natural plumage, to soar at large in its own 
free element, and revisit its accustomed scenes.” 

Much of the correspondence after this period 
consists of the flattering interchange of com- 
pliments upon various works submitted in 
manuscript from friend to friend; and as we 
are well aware the perusal of confidential 
matters of this kind imposes an absolute tribute 
of applause, we are the less inclined to make 
our selection from the next fifty pages. 

The death of Garrick, Jan. 20, 1779, was an | 
era in the life of the hitherto very gay Hannah 
More; but previous to noticing that event we 
beg to copy the following verses, enclosed in a 
letter to Mrs. Gwatkin, a country friend, in 
1778. 





*« An Imitation from the Spanish. 
Thrice happy he whose lowly lot 
Is fixed in his paternal cot, 

Remote from strife and state; 
Content he cultivates the glade, 
Inhales the breeze, enjoys the shade, 

And loves his humble fate. 

His eyes no anxious vigils keep, 
No dreams of gold distract his sleep 

And lead his heart astray ; 

Nor blasting envy’s tainted gale 
Pollutes the pleasures of the vale, 

To vex his harmless day. 

The tower that rears its front on high, 
And bids defiance to the sky, 

Provokes the angry winds ; 

The branching oak, extending wide, 
Invites destruction by its pride, 

And courts the fall it finds, 

Nor lightning’s blast nor wind destroys 
The safer bliss, the humbler joys, 

That crown my peaceful cot; 
There hallowed quietude resorts, 
And wonders men can covet courts, 

And bids me bless my lot. 

Ah! sacred leisure—guest divine ! 
Thy meek delights be ever mine, 

' Fair, permanent, and pure; 
Chaste nymph, who taught my erring youth, 
This dear, this necessary truth, 

* Be humble and secure.’ ” 


On Garrick’s death, Hannah More hastened 
from a bed of sickness to obey a melancholy 
summons from his widow ; and the annexed is 
her history of their meeting. 

“From Dr. Cadogan’s, I intended to have 
gone to the Adelphi, but found that Mrs. Gar- 
tick was that moment quitting her house, while 
Preparations were making for the last sad cere- 
oe she very wisely fixed on a private friend’s 
louse for this purpose, where she could be at 
her ease, | got there just before her; she was 
Prepared for meeting me; she ran into my 
arms, and we both remained silent for some 
minutes: at last she whispered, ‘ I have this 
moment embraced his coffin, and you come 
a She soon recovered herself,’ and said 

th great composure, ‘ The goodness of God 








to me is inexpressible ; I desired to die, but it 
is his will that I should live, and he has con- 
vinced me he will not let my life be quite 
miserable, for he gives astonishing strength to 
my body, and grace to my heart ; neither do I 
deserve, but I am thankful for both.’ She 
thanked me a thoxSand times for such a real 
act of friendship, and bade me be comforted, 
for it was God's will. She told me they had 
just returned from Althorp, Lord Spencer’s, 
where he had been reluctantly dragged, for he 
had felt unwell for some time ; but during his 
visit he was often in such fine spirits that they 
could not believe he was ill. On his return 
home he appointed Cadogan to meet him, who 
ordered him an emetic, the warm bath, and 
the usual remedies, but with very little effect. 
On the Sunday he was in good spirits and free 
from pain; but as the suppression still con- 
tinued, Dr. Cadogan became extremely alarmed, 
and sent for Pott, Heberden, and Schomberg, 
who gave him up the moment they saw him. 
Poor Garrick stared to see his room full of 
doctors, not being conscious of his real state. 
No change happened till the Tuesday evening, 
when the surgeon who was sent for to blister 
and bleed him, made light of his illness, as- 
suring Mrs. Garrick that he would be well in 
a day or two, and insisted on her going to lie 
down. Towards morning she desired to be 
called if there was the least change. Every 
time that she administered the draughts to 
him in the night, he always squeezed her hand 
in a particular manner, and spoke to her with 
the greatest tenderness and affection. Imme- 
diately after he had taken his last medicine, 
he softly said, ‘ Oh, dear!’ and yielded up his 
spirit with a groan, and in his perfect senses. 
His behaviour during the night was all gentle- 
ness and patience, and he frequently made 
apologies to those about him for the trouble 
he gave them. On opening him, a stone was 
found that measured five inches and a half 
round one way, and four and a half the other, 
yet this was not the immediate cause of his 
death ; his kidneys were quite gone. I paid a 
melancholy visit to the coffin yesterday, where 
I found room for meditation till the mind 
‘ burst with thinking.” His new house is not 
so pleasant as Hampton, nor so splendid as the 
Adelphi, but it is commodious enough for all 
the wants of its inhabitant ; and besides, it is 
so quiet, that he never will be disturbed till 
the eternal morning, and never till then will a 
sweeter voice than his own be heard. May he 
then find mercy! They are preparing to hang 
the honse with black, for he is to lie in state 
till Monday. I dislike this pageantry, and 
cannot help thinking that the disembodied 
spirit must look with contempt upon the farce 
that is played over its miserable relics. Buta 
splendid funeral could not be avoided, as he is 
to be laid in the Abbey with sucl illustrious 
dust, and so many are desirous of testifying 
their respect by attending. I can never cease 
to remember with affection and gratitude so 
warm, steady, and disinterested a friend ; and 
I can most truly bear this testimony to his 
memory, that I never witnessed, in any family, 
more decorum, propriety, and regularity, than 
in his: where I never saw a card, nor even met, 
(except in one instance) a person of his own 
profession at his table: of which Mrs. Garrick, 
by her elegance of taste, her correctness of 
manners, and very original turn of humour, 
was the brightest ornament. All his pursuits 
and tastes were so decidedly intellectual, that 
it made the society, and the conversation which 
was always to be found in his circle, interesting 
and delightful, af , 
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“The death of Mr. Garrick (observes th® 
author) may be considered an era in the life of 
Hannah More. His gaiety, his intelligence, 
and his wit, added to his admiration of her 
genius, and the warmth of his personal friend. 
ship for her, while in the opinion of all man. 
kind his favour was a great privilege and dis~ 
tinction, formed the strongest spell that held 
her in subjection to the fascinations of brilliant 
company and a town-life, in opposition to those 
in-bred and original propensities which disposed 
her strongly, in the midst of these blandish. 
ments, to cultivate in retirement a better ac. 
quaintance with herself, and a better use of her 
great capacities. She was not a person, how. 
ever, to be actuated by sudder. and overpower. 
ing impulses, or to be hurried into any adop- 
tion, especially one which implied a change of 
principle and habit, without much consideration 
both of the end and the means. From the death 
of Garrick to her retreat to Cowslip Green, an 
interval of about five years, she gradually pro- 
ceeded in redeeming her time, and detaching 
herself from engagements, which, however 
agreeable to her taste and talents, kept her 
from answering the higher vocation which sum. 
moned her to the service of the soul and to 
labours of love.” 

Not so the effect upon others, the general 
world of friends! Hannah More gives some 
particulars of his funeral. 

** We were no sooner recovered from the 
fresh burst of grief than I cast my eyes, the 
first thing, on Handel’s monument and read 
the scroll in his hand, ‘I know that my Re. 
deemer liveth.’ Just at three the great doors 
burst open with a noise that shook the roof ; 
the organ struck up, and the whole choir in 
strains only less solemn than the ‘ archangel’s 
trump,’ began Handel’sfineanthem. The whole 
choir advanced to the grave in hoods and sur- 
plices, singing all the way: then Sheridan, as 
chief-mourner; then the body, (alas! whose 
body!) with ten noblemen and gentlemen 
pall-bearers; then the rest of the friends and 
mourners ; hardly a dry eye,—the very players, 
bred to the trade of counterfeiting, shed genu- 
ine tears. As soon as the body was let down, 
the bishop began the service, which he read in 
a low but solemn and devout manner. Such an 
awful stillness reigned that every word was 
audible. How I felt it! Judge if my heart did 
not assent to the wish that the soul of our dear 
brother now departed was in peace. And this 
is all of Garrick! Yet a very little while and 
he shall ‘ say to the worm, thou art my brother ; 
and to corruption, thou art my mother and 
my sister.” So passes away the fashion of this 
world. And the very night he was buried the 
playhouses were as full, and the Pantheon was 
as crowded, as if no such thing had happened : 
nay, the very mourners of the day partook of 
the revelries of the night;—the same night 
too!” 

The danger of being a critic (impressive 
lesson to us) is shewn by the annexed anec- 
dote :— 

‘¢ In the course of the theatrical manage- 
ment of her friend David Garrick, he had irri- 
tated the feelings of the authoress here alluded 
to by the rejection of her tragedy. The lady 
indulged her spleen in a novel, the express 
purpose of which was to ridicule and vilify the 
character of the manager. Mrs. H. More was 
prevailed upon to write a criticism on the work 
for the Gentil: *s Magazine, which she per- 
formed with much spirit and effect; but finding, 
as she declared, so much pleasure in the free 
indulgence of sarcastic humour, she resolved. 
never again to trust herself with the use of 
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such a weapon ; and to this resolution she strictly 
adhered through the remainder of her life.” 

Sunday reform is not new to 1834: here is 
an anecdote of it in 1781. 

“ The Bishop of Chester was on my other 
hand, and the conversation was kept up with 
great liveliness. I asked the bishop if he 
thought he should carry his bill against Sunday 
amusements through both houses. Burke said 
he believed it would go through ¢heir house, 
though his pious friend Wilkes opposed it with 
all his might. Oriental Jones was with us ; 
but he is one of those great geniuses whom it is 
easier to read than to hear; for whenever he 
speaks it is with seeming reluctance, though 
master of many languages.” 

The annexed striking remarks are by Dr. 
Kennicott, on an eccentric genius, whom the 
literati were endeavouring to educate and bring 
forward. 

*¢ T know of but one man who would make 
a good tutor for Henderson. I think if your 
friend Dr. Johnson had the shaking him about, 
he would shake out his nonsense, and set his 
sense a working. He wants somebody to come 
with authority, and say, Sir, you know a great 
deal, but there is a great deal you are still igno- 
rant of, concerning which, if you do not take 
pains to inform yourself, what you already 
know, will be of mighty little use to you in 
your progress through this world. I spent a 
tew hours with Dr. Johnson about a fortnight 
since; he did not talk much, but I was so de- 
lighted with what he did say, that I wished 
him to have talked incessantly. I believe we 
should have had more from him, but he was 
too deaf to hear the general conversation.” 

Of the same date (Jan. 1782) the following 
from H. M. is an interesting specimen : 

** How does poor wretched Louisa? You 
have not sent me the ‘ Halfpenny Tale of 
Woe’ which I wrote; it may be of use in pro- 
curing subscriptions. Mrs. Garrick and I go 
to London before Wednesday. She to her mass, 
and I to my mantuamaker — she to be daubed 
with ashes, and I to be decorated with vanities. 
And now we are upon vanities, what do you 
think is the reigning mode as to powder—only 
turmerick, that coarse dye which stains yellow. 
The Goths and Vandals, the Picts and Saxons, 
are come again. It falls out of the hair and 
stains the skin so that every pretty lady must 
look as yellow as a crocus, which I suppose will 
become a better compliment than as white as a 
lily. Ihave just*made a very important dis- 
covery in poetical antiquities, which I hereby 
make a present of to all the commentators upon 
Virgil, every one of whom it has escaped ; it is 
this—that the dish the wandering Trojans ate 
first on the Latian shore was a flap-jack ; it 
could be nothing else; and the pretty childish 
remark of that great hungry boy, Master Asca- 
nius, (that they had eaten their tables) means 
nothing more than that they devoured the 
bottom-crust on which the apples were baked. 
T hope you will allow there is a great critical 
acumen and much recondite learning in this 
remark, which I think will pass muster with 
some of Warburton's. I yesterday returned 
Mr.Strachan the last proof of my book ; I sup- 
pose it will be out in a few days, though I do 
not know when, nor do I even know what is 
to be the price. Iam generally in the dark 
about my own affairs, because I hate to plague 
people with letters and inquiries. I trust all 
to Cadell’s prudence. I have desired him to 
charge it as low as he can. I actually feel very 
awkward about this new book. Strangers who 


read it will, I am afraid, think I am good; and 
I would not willingly appear better than I am, 


which is certainly the case with all who do not 
act as seriously as they write. I think some- 
times of what Prior makes Solomon say of him- 
self in his fallen state—‘ They brought my pro- 
verbs to confute my life.’ 

** Adelphi, Feb. 17, 1782. 

“¢ I met yesterday at Mye ’s the Bishop 
of Chester and Mrs. Porteas. ‘The bishop in- 
quired very much when the book was to ap- 
pear, to my no small confusion, for the reason 
I am going to give. The book lay on Mrs. 
Boscawen’s table, and we had first discovered 
a most ridiculous blunder, for by the mispla- 
cing of a single asterism, the bishop is made a 
painter, and Sir Joshua Reynolds a bishop. 
Neither Mrs. B. nor I had courage to mention 
this, so I very foolishly only said, I could not 
tell when it would be published. I have sent 
the history of this blunder to Cadell, and with 
a dash of a pen it is tolerably rectified. After 
all, the kindest thing to my friends is noé to 
send them a book, for a present from the author 
is very inconvenient, as I have often found to 
my cost ; since it forces the persons so distin- 
guished to write against their conscience, and 
to praise what perhaps they secretly despise. 
Besides, as I have mentioned all my poetical 
friends, it would be rather awkward after offer- 
ing the incense to thrust the censer in their 
faces.”” 

Two anecdotes of George III. will diversify 
our notice here; like all that is from time to 
time brought to light of his late majesty, they 
serve to place his character in a striking light. 

‘Tt has affected me very much to hear of 
our king’s being constrained to part with all 
his confidential friends, and his own personal 
servants, in the late general sweep. Out ofa 
hundred stories, I will only tell you one, which 
concerns your old acquaintance Lord Bateman : 
he went to the king as usual overnight, to ask 
if his majesty would please to hunt the next 
day; ‘ Yes, my lord,’ replied the king, ‘ but I 
find with great grief that I am not to have the 
satisfaction of your company.’ This was the first 
intimation he had had of the loss of his place ; 
and I really think the contest with France and 
America might have been settled though the 
buck-hounds had retained their old master.” 

*“ The king and queen have suffered in. 
finitely from the loss of the sweet little prince, 
who was the darling of their hearts. I was 
charmed with an expression of the king’s. 
* Many people (said he) would regret they ever 
had so sweet a child, since they were forced to 
part with him: that is not my case; I am 
thankful to God for having graciously allowed 
me to enjoy such a creature for four years,’ 
Yet his sorrow was excessive.” 

After one of her meetings with Johnson, 
Hannah More writes : 

** You would have enjoyed seeing him take 
me by the hand in the middle of dinner and 
repeat, with no small enthusiasm, many pas- 
sages from the Fair Penitent, &c. I urged 
him to take a Jittle wine; he replied, ‘I can’t 
drink a dittle, child, therefore I never touch it. 
Abstinence is as easy to me as temperance 
would be difficult.” He was very good-hu- 
moured and gay. One of the company hap- 
pened to say a word about poetry. ‘ Hush, 
hush,’ said he, ‘it is dangerous to say a word 
of poetry before her ; it is talking of the art of 
war before Hannibal.’ He continued his jokes, 
and lamented that I had not married Chatterton, 
that posterity might have seen a propagation 
of poets. The metaphysical and philological 
Lord Monboddo breakfasted with us yesterday : 
he is such an extravagant adorer of the an- 








cients, that he scarcely allows the English lan- 





guage to be capable of any excellence, still less 
the French —he has a hearty contempt for 
that people and their language; he said we 
moderns are entirely degenerated. I asked in 
what? ‘ In every thing,’ was his answer, 
Men are not so tall as they were, women are 
not so handsome as they were; nobody can 
now write a long period ; every thing dwindles, 
I ventured to say, that though long periods 
were fine in oratory and declamation, yet that 
such was not the language of passion. He in. 
sisted that it was. I defended my opinion by 
many passages from Shakespeare, among others, 
those broken bursts of passion in Constance, 
‘Gone to be married!’ ‘Gone to swear a 
truce!’ ‘ False blood with false blood joined !’ 
Again, ‘ My name is Constance. I am Geof. 
frey’s wife — young Arthur is my son, and he 
is slain!’ We then resumed our old quarrel 
about the slave-trade: he loves slavery upon 
principle. I asked him how he could vindicate 
such an enormity ? He owned it was because 
Plutarch justified it. Among much just thinking 
and some taste, especially in his valuable third 
volume on the Origin and Progress of Language, 
he entertained some opinions so absurd that 
they would be hardly credible, if he did not 
deliver them himself, both in writing and con. 
versation, with a gravity which shews that he 
is in earnest ; but which makes the hearer feel 
that to be grave exceeds all power of face. He 
is so wedded to system that, as Lord Barrington 
said to me the other day, rather than sacrifice 
his favourite opinion that men were born with 
tails, he would be contented to wear one him. 
self. 
** Hampton, 1782. 

*¢ The other morning, the captain of one of 
Commodore Johnson’s Dutch prizes breakfasted 
at Sir Charles Middleton’s, and related the fol- 
lowing little anecdote. One day he went out 
of his own ship to dine on board another; 
while he was there a storm arose, which ina 
short time made an entire wreck of his own 
ship, to which it was impossible for him to 
return. He had left on board two little boys, 
one four, the other five years old, under the 
care of a poor black servant. The people 
struggled to get out of the sinking ship intoa 
large boat ; and the poor black took his two 
little children, tied them into a bag, and put 
in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, slung 
them across his shoulder, and put them into 
the boat : the boat by this time was quite full; 
the black was stepping into it himself, but was 
told by the master there was no room for him, 
that either he or the children must perish, for 
the weight of both would sink the boat. The 
exalted heroic negro did not hesitate a moment. 
Very well, said he, give my duty to my master, 
and tell him I beg pardon for all my faults. 
And then—guess the rest—plunged to the 
bottom, never to rise again till the sea shall 
give up her dead. I told it the other day to 
Lord Monboddo, who fairly burst into tears. 
The greatest lady in this land wants me t0 
make an elegy of it; but it is above poetry. 
Did I tell you I breakfasted at Lord Barring- 
ton’s? I am now in love with all the four 
brothers of that noble family. I think the 
peer as agreeable as any of them; always 
excepting the bishop, however, whose con- 
versation that morning was, as it always 18, 
instructive and delightful. In the evening I 
went to a small party. Lord Stormont made 
the chief figure among the male talkers. 
Mrs. Crewe looked beautifully; and Lady 
Susan talked wittily. That I tatked prudently 
you will allow, when I tell you that I caught 








myself in an invective against the new ministry, 
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which I wisely thought proper to address to 
Lady Charlotte Wentworth, forgetting at the 
moment that she was Lord Rockingham’s sister. 
Lord Pembroke came in laughing. I asked 
what diverted him. He told me he had met 
George Selwyn, who found himself very much 
annoyed in the streets with chimney-sweeping 
boys. They were very clamorous—surrounded, 
daubed, and persecuted him—in short, would 
not let him go till they had forced money from 
him. At length he made them a low bow, 
and cried, ‘ Gentlemen, I have often heard of 
the majesty of the people: I presume your 
highnesses are in court mourning.’ ”’ 

This last is a better edition than we have 
heard before on the same subject for a black 
joke. We subjoin an anecdote, of the same 
period (1783), as pathetic as that of the noble 
negro. 

“ Did you hear of a woman of quality, an 
earl’s daughter, perishing for want the other 
day near Cavendish Square ? The sad story is, 
that she had married an attorney, a bad man, 
and had several children; they all frequently 
experienced the want of a morsel of bread. 
Lady Jane grew extremely ill and faint with 
hunger. An old nurse, who had never for- 
saken her mistress in her misfortunes, pro- 
cured by some means a sixpence ; Lady Jane sent 
her out to buy a cow-heel ; the nurse brought 
it in, and carried a piece of it to her mistress. 
No, said she, I feel myself dying —all relief is 
too late; and it would be cruel in me to rob 
the children of a morsel, by wasting it on one 
who must die. So saying, she expired. I leave 
you to make your own comments on this do- 
mestic tragedy, in a metropolis drowned in 
luxury. What will Sally say to side dishes 
and third courses now ?” 

Another picture of the times is contained in 
the following sketch : 

“ Did I tell you that the Bishop of Chester’s 
Sermons were out of print in eight days? I 
hope the age is not so bad as we took it to be; 
and yet it cannot be very good neither, when 
the strawberries at Lady Stormont’s breakfast 
last Saturday morning cost one hundred and 
fifty pounds.” 

Some of our foreign visitors in those days 
seemed not to be of a very distinct species from 
many of the impudent fellows who now inun- 
date London society, and fancy that every 
impertinence becomes them. Miss More gives 
the portrait of one. We could mention several 
very dashing fellows of this presuming caste in 
our most fashionable places and circles. 

“As I do not go to Ranelagh, nor the play, 
nor the Opera, nor sup at Charles Fox’s, nor 
play at Brooke’s, nor bet at Newmarket, I have 
not seen that worthy branch of the house of 
Bourbon, the Duke de Chartres. I never heard 
of such a low, vulgar, vicious fellow. His cha- 
racter is— : 


Poltron sur mer, 
Escroc sur terre, 
Et vaut rien partout.” 


Continuing to copy a few of the nice little 
bits with which the volume abounds, we separate 
the subjoined. 

** March 1784. 
“Thave been in town some days, but had 
hot time to write before, because, as the Duchess 
of Gordon told the queen, ‘ ’tis nothing but 

fruz, fruz all day, and rap, rap all neet.’” 

, . 1785. 
. Talking of politics the other night, Soame 
venyns said it sounded mighty pretty in an 
eo to talk of the governor of a free people ; 
ut when put into English, it only signified 
governor of a people who would not be 








governed, which was the definition of the king 
of England.” 

*¢ Boswell tells me he is printing anecdotes 
of Johnson, not his life, but, as he has the va- 
nity to call it, his pyramid. I besought his 
tenderness for our virtuous and most revered 
departed friend, and begged he would mitigate 
some of his asperities. He said, roughly, ‘ He 
would not cut off his claws, nor make a tiger a 
cat, to please any body.’ It will, I doubt not, 
be a very amusing book, but I hope not an in- 
discreet one; he has great enthusiasm, and 
some fire.” , 

“T have rarely heard a more curious in- 
stance of the absence of mind produced by 
poetic enthusiasm, than that which occurred 
when the author of Leonidas made one of a 
party of literati assembled at the house of Mr. 
Gilbert West, at Wickham. Lord Littleton, 
on opening his window one morning, perceived 
Glover pacing to and fro with a whip in his 
hand, by the side of a fine bed of tulips just 
ready to blow, and which were the peculiar 
care of the lady of the mansion, who worshipped 
Flora with as much ardour as Glover did the 
muses. His mind was at that instant teeming 
with the birth of some little ballad, when Lord 
Littleton, to his astonishment and dismay, per- 
ceived him applying his whip with great vehe- 
mence to the stalks of the unfortunate tulips ; 
all of which, before there was time to awaken 
him from his reverie, he had completely levelled 
to the ground ; and when the devastation he 
had committed was afterwards pointed out to 
him, he was so perfectly unconscious of the pro- 
ceeding, that he could with difficulty be made 
to believe it.” 

We must now conclude; which we do with 
* Verses written by Mrs. Delany, in 1784, when she was 

Eighty-four Years of Age. 
The time is come I can no more 
The vegetable world explore; 
No more with rapture cull each flower 
That paints the mead and twines the bower ; 
No more with admiration see 
Its perfect form and symmetry ; 
No more attempt, with hope elate, 
Its lovely lines to imitate. 
Farewell to all those active powers, 
That blest my solitary hours. 
Alas! farewell! but shall I mourn, 
As one who is of hope forlorn ? 
Come, Holy Spirit! on thy wing 
Thy sacred consolation bring ; 
‘Teach me to contemplate thy grace, 
That hath so long sustained my race ; 
‘That various blessings still bestows, 
And — in balm to all my woes. 
Teach me submissive to resign, 
When summoned by thy will divine !” 

Though we have quoted a good deal, it is 
utterly impossible to afford a perfect idea of 
this work. The personal traits of distinguished 
characters ; the slight but admirable pieces of 
criticism ; the notices of the literary produc- 
tions of the period ; the remarkable and piquant 
anecdotes ; the various exhibitions of those in 
whom the country must ever feel an interest, 
by their own letters and the descriptions of so 
exquisite an observer as Hannah More,— all 
combine to render it one of the most fascinating 
books which it has ever been our good fortune 
to peruse. 








England and the English. By E. lu. Bulwer, 
Esq. M.P. 3d Edition. Bentley. 
A THIRD, and we believe another large edi- 
tion of this work is called for, fully justifying 
the high opinion we expressed of its accom- 
plished author’s depth and originality of mind, 
and the acuteness of his observation on the 
surrounding world, when the first edition was 
published. Now, as then, we take leave to 
dissent from many of his views; but now, as 
then, we must express our admiration of the 





talent and ability he has displayed. A pre. 
fatory address, and some alterations and addi- 
tions, mark the present copy ; from which we 
should surmise that Mr. Bulwer’s political 
principles had gone, with the circumstances of 
the times guiding them, still further than be- 
fore into the democratic scale. He here pro- 
fesses his adherence to Lord Durham, on the 
ground that he is inclined to sanction greater 
changes than our late or present ministry. 
But with politics we wish to have as little to 
do as possible in the Literary Gazette ; and we 
therefore content ourselves with making a quo- 
tation, bearing as much as any we could select 
on general topics, as an example of the new 
matter introduced into this new edition. 

*¢ T repeat now what I have said in the body 
of this work, that if your aristocracy exercise 
too pervading and unwholesome an influence, 
you alone can permanently correct the evil by 
exalting your own standard of moral opinion 
—by creating an aristocracy of your own—an 
aristocracy of worth and of intellect ; by which 
you will measure the claims of the vulgar great. 
Get rid of your atrocious exclusiveness. What 
was that musical festival at Westminster Abbey 
the other day?—‘ a great national solemnity 
—a great public féte,’ cry the journals! Yes, 
from the enjoyment of which the nation and 
the public were carefully excluded; tickets 
ten guineas each!—a pretty patriotic na- 
tional price! An entertainment in England 
is never approved of if Dives sees the hard 
face of Lazarus smiling by his side. A din- 
ner was given to the gallant Mina: why on 
earth should people give him a dinner at all, 
except from his attachment to popular opi- 
nions ? and yet the gratitude and affection of 
the people were carefully excluded from the 
entertainment. The price of the ticket to the 
dinner was 2/. 2s., in order that the party 
might be select. No sympathy costing less 
than two guineas was worth having. The right 
of seeing a brave man, and hearing generous 
sentiments, was estimated at two pounds two! 
Even in your most ordinary amusements, how 
exclusive you are! Your favourite Sunday 
lounge in the Zoological Gardens is protected 
from the people; that resort, with its illustra~ 
tions of natural history, which would afford so 
much interest, and no little instruction, to the 
poor, is shut out from them on the only day 
they could have leisure to frequent it. Nay, if 
it were open, you would call the amusement 
wicked. Your piety places a dragon, in the 
shape of a Sunday Bill, on every relaxation for 
those who are not idle by profession. * Why 
are you all gentlemen at Athens?’ said the 
Egyptian to the Athenian. ‘ Because,’ was 
the answer, ‘ all that delights gentlemen are 
for the people.’ The baths, the gardens, the 
public meetings, the public amusements— the 
people were invited to all. But with us, there 
is only one agora for the people, and that is the 
gin-shop! No love softens their hard lot; you 
never attempt to amuse, to solace, to refine 
them. All work and no play—our institutions 
are like certain schools, which advertise to 
doting parents, ‘ N.B. No holydays!’ Even 
the poor little Sunday, with its few and scant 
remnants of relaxation —its jaunt, its tea-gar- 
den, its sail upon the water, its summer stroll, 
and its winter club, is in disgrace. There it 
stands in the stocks,—a crowd of legislative 
pedagognes round it, ferule in hand, ready to 
strike if it dare to stir. O my God! was not 
Plutarch right, when he asked if it were not a 
less sin to deny thee, than to call thee ill-na- 
tured and morose? ‘I would not care,’ said 
that amiable gossip—the Montaigne of the old 
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world, ‘ if a man said Plutarch never existed ; 
but I think I should be very angry if he said 
that Plutarch was a gloomy fellow—displeased 
at the pleasure of others.’ But this is a type 
of a general system. Our legislature is ever 
ready for blows, and reluctant in kindness. 
So if at last we force through the House of 
Commons a bill to soften the punishment of 
death, orto allow a poor ignorant prisoner the 
defgnce of counsel, it stops at once at the 
House of Lords. ‘ There is no time for this 
very important measure,’ says one. ‘ Suspend 
it, by all means,’ cries another. ‘ What an ac- 
cumulation of business!’ cries a third. ‘ Let 
us get on with the Coercion Bill,’ cry all! Con- 
ciliatory measures with us are born lame and 
halting ; harsh measures have thews of brawn 
and feet of speed. But do not blame your 
rulers only in this. O, my countrymen! 
blame yourselves. Why do you exercise your 
strength only when in a passion? Why all 
your meetings—your harangues—for some iso- 
ated grievance of a day? Why do you not 
evince a calm and constant majesty of strength, 
and insist more upon the general principles of 
your government, and far less on their indivi- 
dual and isolated measures? To make your 
ministers love the people, show that you love 
the people yourselves. Pluck from your hearts 
your adoration of the rich; legislate for the 
poor —not for their relief from taxes only, but 
their relief from harsh laws and their own 
errors. Do you fear their violence? so do I. 
Then curb that violence by educating, har- 
monising, refining them. To destroy a mob, 
you must inspire a people. Interfere not with 
their relaxations. Leave them their happy 
Sabbath. Trust me, whatever amuses men 
innocently is a great civiliser; and, above all, 


recollect that severe punishments brutalise the } 


nature: you fit the nature to the punishment. 
Read the following extract from the pages of a 
great man. Among the blessings which the 
pursuits of literature have afforded me, I rank 


this as not the least, that the statesman-author | 


of the work I refer to, unknown to me but in 
name and fame, sent me his code of laws asa 
token of esteem. But to the extract. ‘ His- 
tory presents to us the magic glass on which, 
by looking at past, we may discern future 
events. It is folly not to read : it is perversity 
not to follow its lessons. If the hemlock had 
not been brewed for felons in Athens, would 
the fatal cup have been drained by Socrates ? 
If the people had not been familiarised to scenes 
of judicial homicide, would France or England 
have been disgraced by the useless murder of 
Louis or of Charles? If the punishment of 
death had not been sanctioned by the ordinary 
laws of those kingdoms, would the one have 
been deluged with the blood of innocence, of 
worth, of patriotism, and science, in her revo- 
lution? Would the best and noblest lives of 
the other have been lost on the scaffold, in her 
civil broils ? Would her lovely and calumniated 
queen, the virtuous Malsherbes, the learned 
Condorcet,—would religion, personified in the 
pious ministers of the altar,—courage and ho- 
nour, in the host of high-minded nobles,—and 
science, in its worthy representative Lavoisier, 
—would the daily hecatomb of loyalty and 
worth—would all have been immolated by the 
stroke of the guillotine ? or Russel and Sydney, 
and the long succession of victims of party and 
tyranny, by the axe? The fires of Smithfield 


would not have blazed; nor, after the lapse of 
s, should we yet shudder at the name of 


St. Bartholomew, if the ordinary ecclesiastical 
law had not usurped the attributes of Divine 
Vengeance, and by the sacrilegious and absurd 
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doctrine, that offences against the Deity were 
to be punished with death, given a pretext to 
these atrocities. Nor, in the awful and mys- 
terious scene on Mount Calvary, would that 
agony have been inflicted, if by the daily sight 
of the cross, as an instrument of justice, the 
Jews ‘nad not been prepared to make it one of 
their sacrilegious rage. But there is no end of 
the examples which crowd upon the memory, 
to show the length to which the exercise of 
this power, by the law, has carried the dread- 
ful abuse of it, under the semblance of justice. 
Every nation has wept over the graves of pa- 
triots, heroes, and martyrs, sacrificed by its 
own fury. Every age has had its annals of 
blood.’* Is not this true as eloquent? But 
do not imagine that capital punishments are 
alone to be mitigated; penal enactments may 
be as harsh from their number as from their 
iseverity. That man breathes not freely who 
, lives in an atmosphere of law.” 
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season of folly, and that passion was like an 
unbridled horse, a torrent without a dike, or a 
candle with a thief in it ; and ended by com. 
paring Anne Spindlemans herself to a vinegar. 
bottle, who would deluge the salad of matri. 
mony with much more vinegar than oil.’ He 
continued for two long hours in this figurative 
style, when, observing his disciple’s eyes nearly 
closed, he gave another fillip to his imagination, 
and attempted to excite his attention by more 
splendid ideas. Now he represented to him 
what golden advantages would spring from his 
residence at Prague—what honours, what 
emoluments !. and next he brought to view 
Duke Podebrac, with great solemnity appoint- 
ing him his painter, and holding forth chains 
and medals decorated with costly gems as the 
reward of his labours. These chains and 
medals the sagacious painter took great care to 
wave frequently before the eye of his fancy, 
and thus lessened, in some measure, the acute. 
ness of his sorrow. These flattering dreams 
served to alleviate his grief during the journey, 





ers. By the Author of “* Vathek.” A new 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 150. London, Bentley. 


| Tuts jeu-d’ esprit, which, to use another French | 


phrase, is most spirituelle, appeared, we believe, 
' $0 long ago as to be now quite as good as new. 


| It is a very amusing satire, not only upon in-| 


| dividual painters, but upon the schools to which 
| they have attached themselves. The follies of 
: art are ridiculed in the happiest vein; and the 
| performances and peculiarities of artists are 
j lashed with a skilful hand. ‘To execute this 
‘task required what the author of Vathek emi- 
'nently possesses—a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, a fine taste, and a judgment equally 
alive to beauties and to blemishes. The volume 
| is altogether sprightly and witty, reminding us 
{of that humour which shone in Voltaire, and in 
| no degree inferior to his happiest performances. 
| Under the fictitious name of Aldrovandus, we 
have some charming ridicule; of which we 
shall endeavour to convey some notion by the 
| subjoined extracts : 

| ¢ Aldrovandus was not insensible to the 
| charms of the fair sex ; and Ann Spindlemans, 
; whose beauty and coyness had been fatal to 
;many lovers, held him in her chains. In vain he 
| presented her with eastern curiosities, which his 
| mother had privately procured him— in vain he 
jlaid a pair of silk stockings at her feet, at that 
| period a valuable rarity. Not all his assiduity 
|could procure him the least favour, so far was 
he from hoping ever to garter his present above 
the knee. It is incredible what elegant closet 
| pictures he lavished upon this haughty beauty. 
(It was for her he finished so exquisitely the 
lohemmane of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus,—a 
|fable the very reverse of his own unhappy 
situation. It was at her desire he impiously 
changed the sacred story of Bell and the Dragon, 
begun for the Benedictines, into the garden of 
the Hesperides, guarded by a more sagacious 
monster. This ¢rai¢ scandalised his master, 
whose chastity had taken the alarm at several 
other of his proceedings, and, under pretence 
of visiting his parents, he found means to 
snatch him from the allurements of Ann Spin- 
dlemans ; nor was it till after he had left Ghent 
ten leagues behind that he perceived the deceit. 
Such are the reveries into which love-lorn 
passion plunges his votaries! Hemmelinck, 
who accompanied his disciple, tried by sage 
discourses to set his conduct in its proper light, 
and told him, with his accustomed gravity, 
that what was right could not be wrong, and 
vice versa. He added, ‘ that youth was the 


* «© Livingstone’s System of Penal Laws, p. 125.” 


' 








and before he arrived at Prague had almost 
effaced Ann Spindlemans from his memory, 


| How inconstant is youth—how apt to change— 


how fond of roving! But let us return to our 
lartists, who met with the most honourable 
| reception from the duke. He immediately 
gave them an apartment in his palace, ap. 
pointed them a magnificent table, and officers 
|to attend them. Aldrovandus, delighted with 
{the generous treatment he had received, re. 
| sumed his employments with double alacrity, 
and began an altar-piece for the cathedral, in 
| which he may be said to have surpassed him. 
iself. The subject, Moses and the burning 
|bush, was composed in the most masterly man. 
;ner, and the flames represented with such truth 
and vivacity, that the young princess Ferdinanda 
Joanna Maria being brought by the duchess, 
,for a little recreation, to see him work, cried 
‘out, ‘ La! mamma, I won’t touch that bramble 
bush for fear it should burn my fingers!’ This 
jcircumstance, which I am well aware some 
‘readers will deem trifling, gained our painter 
great reputation amongst all the courtiers, and 
not a little applause to her serene highness for 
ther astonishing discernment and sagacity. All 
the nurses, and some of the ladies in waiting, 
declared she was too clever to live long; and 
ithey were not mistaken, for this admirable 
princess departed this life Jan. 23, 1493; and 
it was unanimously observed, that had she 
\lived she would have been indubitably the 
jewel of Bohemia. This may seem a digres- 
‘sion, but as it was her serene highness who 
|first gave her spotless opinion of our artists 
|merit, I could not dispense with mentioning 
these few words in relation to her, and conse- 
crating a tear to her memory. Aldrovandus 
was sensibly afflicted at her loss, and painted 
her apotheosis with wonderful intelligence. He 
represented the heavens wide open, and the 
Blessed Virgin in a rich robe of ultramarine, 
seated, according to custom, on the back of the 
old serpent, whose scales were horribly natural. 
Mercury, poetically habited, was placed judi- 
ciously in the off-skip, with an outstretched 
arm, receiving the royal infant from the city 
of Prague. She was draped in a saffron stole, 
which seemed to float so naturally in the air, 
that a spectator might have sworn the wind 
blew it into all its beautiful folds. Above were 
gods and goddesses, saints and angels. Below 
were forests and gilded spires, nymphs, fauns, 
dryads, and hamadryads, all classically adorned 
with emblems and symbols. This master-piece 
gained him the esteem of Podebrac and the 
whole court, to which was added a rich ¢ 
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as 
with the duke’s picture, and a purse containing! 
1000 rixdollars. Encouraged by this liberality, 
Aldrovandus exerted himself more and more. 
It is from this time we may date some of his, 
most capital productions. 7 
“ Disciples flocked from very remote parts to: 
seek his instructions ; but he dismissed them | 
all with handsome presents, two only excepted, | 
whose conduct particularly won his esteem. 
The two elect were Andrew Guelph and Og) 
of Basan, since so famous in the annals of 
painting. The assiduity of these young men| 
was incredible, and their talents astonished | 
Aldrovandus, who used always to be saying, | 
‘If Og had lived before the deluge he would, 
certainly have obtained permission from Noah | 
to have been of the party in the ark.” Andrew} 
Guelph he allowed to possess great merit, sur-| 
prising fire of genius, and an imagination tem-| 
pered by science, and, consequently, super-| 
excellent. In conversing with his chosen 
friends, and instructing his disciples, Aldro- | 
vandus passed many happy years, diversified by | 
the birth of four children, to whom Ferdinand 
gave letters of nobility. At length fortune, 
tired with lavishing on him her gifts, clouded | 
the evening of his life by an unforeseen mis-| 
fortune. As he and his disciples worked night | 
and day at a suite of paintings which was to} 
contain the whole history of the Goths and) 
Vandals, canvass began to grow exceedingly 
rare; and Ferdinand, touched with the lament- 
ations of his favourite, summoned a solemn 
council, at which he ordered him to assist, with 
Andrew Guelph and Og of Basan bearing the 
sketches of part of the great historical week. | 
The council assembled—Podebrac ascended the 
throne—the trumpets sounded— the painters 
arrived—and the paintings were exposed to 
the admiration of this august assembly, who 
conferred on Aldrovandus the title of Magnus, 
nem. con. Afterwards they proceeded to busi- 
ness, and voted a supply of canvass. Several of 
the nobles distinguished themselves by very 
elegant harangues; and his highness issued 
forth a proclamation, whereby he declared it 
treason for any of his liege subjects to con- 
ceal, purloin, or alienate any roll, bundle, or 
fardel of canvass within his dominions, thereby 
impeding the collection which the aforesaid 
Aldrovandus Magnus, knight of the most 
noble order of the Ram, was empowered to 
make. Now wagons and sledges arrived 
from every quarter, bringing the tributary 
canvass to Aldrovandus’s palace. He, trans- 
ported with gratitude, and fired by that enthu- 
siasm to which we owe so many capital works, 
resolved to outdo his former outdoings, on the 
subject of Prince Drahomire, who in the year 
921 was swallowed up by an earthquake in 
that spot where now stands the palace of 
Radzen. Animated by this glorious subject, 
he cried aloud for canvass; but, instead of can- 
vass, his disciples, with singed beards, brought 
the news of the conflagration of his ware- 
house, in which every thread of it was con- 
sumed. What a disappointment to collected 
genius! A paroxysm of grief ensued; and 
calling out continually ‘ Drahomie ! Canvass ! 
and St. Luke!’ Aldrovandus Magnus ex- 
pired. There was hardly a dry eye in Prague. 
The duke groaned; the courtiers wept ; his 
disciples painted his catastrophe ; the people 
put on black ; the university composed epitaphs, 
and Professor Clod Lumpewitz exceeded them 
al. His performance happily escaped the 
wreck of time, and I have the pleasure of set- 
tng it before my readers, with a version sup- 


to be made by the ingenious Master 
John Ogilby :— . 











Pictor Alexandri titulum gerit Aldrovandus ; 
Pictor erat magnus; magnus erat Macedo. 
Mortis erat similis (sic fertur) causa duobus: 
Huic regna, autem illi cannaba deficiunt. 


Magnus, the title of old Alexander, 

Was also that of Painter Aldrovand’ here: 
The one for want of worlds to conquer cried, 
T’other for lack of canvass nobly died.” 


At Naples, Og, the pupil alluded to in the 
foregoing, is (after strange adventures) wel- 
comed by a Count Zigzaggi, and the narrative 
proceeds :— 

“ As the pride of genius often increases with 
poverty, Zigzaggi was dreadfully perplexed 
how to treat his guest with sufficient respect ; 
for Og, though encumbered with no great 
change of raiment, would not accept of any 
from the count ; and shutting himself up in a 
closet that looked towards the Bay, with his 
pallet and pencils, refused to see any person 
till he had acquainted Andrew Guelph with 
his condition. An express was speedily dis- 
patched to Venice, and in seven weeks after 
his faithful friend arrived with a splendid suite, 
and a coffer filled with 15,000 sequines. Andrew 
had employed his time in a different manner 
from Og. He had met with no damsel that 
died for love of him, and afterwards scared him 
in his dreams. He had whined away no months 
in shady retirements, nor wasted his youthful 
hours in sauntering through deserted galleries, 


|or in moralising upon the decline of empires. 


Though he had written no dissertation upon 
the plurality of worlds, he had realised by his 
application the plurality of sequines, with 
which he was far better contented; and Og, 
in his present circumstances, thought he had 
great reason. Andrew had heard of his friend's 
ridiculous conduct, and lamented his being 
carried away by the impetuosity of his imagi- 
nation ; but he was so happy in being restored 
to him, that he forgot all his faults, and from 
this time would never believe he had any. Og 
related his adventures with such a moving 
simplicity, that his friend dissolved into tears, 
and mourned the maid of Tivoli with un- 
feigned affliction. He tried to soothe Og’s 
melancholy by recounting what had happened 
to himself, and describing the ingenious pro- 
ductions of Schooreel, who had travelled to the 
Holy Land, where he had painted the sepulchre 
of Christ. Andrew would not allow his friend 
to depend long upon the count’s benevolence : 
he bought a house and gardens on the shore 
opposite to the island of Ischia, and provided 
himself with boats, in which he used to share 
the diversion of fishing with his friend, whose 
mind, calmed by the lovely prospects around 
this agreeable solitude, situated in one of the 
finest climates of Europe, began to recover its 
long-lost serenity. Og, willing to leave Zig- 
zaggi a proof of his gratitude, desired Andrew’s 
assistance in composing and finishing a picture, 
which should excel all his former productions, 
They chose a subject capable of displaying 
their various talents; and, secluding them- 
selves from all society in their romantic villa, 
spent a whole winter in bringing their scheme 
to perfection. ‘The piece which resulted from 
this application was so transcendant as to 
merit a very particular description. Our 
painters had been reading an old Italian poem, 
which related the deeds of antediluvian giants 
and heroes, their astonishing magnificence, 
and the wars they waged against the cheru- 
bim that guarded the sacred mount of Para- 
dise. It sung of Noah, and the inspirations 
he received from the Deity, by whose com- 
mand he had raised the ark, and preserved 
himself and his children from universal de- 
struction. The approach of the deluge, the 
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|consternation of mankind, the horrid despair 
of the giants, and the wreck of nature, were 
all described with such energy as set the imagi- 
nation of Og all on fire, and totally possessed 
him with antediluvian subjects. He laboured 
jwith his ideas, he could not rest till he had 
jembodied them ; and during the whole time 
jwhich he employed in painting the capital 
|performance I am going to describe, he was 
\in a kind of rapture. He represented a vast 
hall in the ark, supported by tall slender 
columns of a strange unknown architecture. 
Above were domes, which admitted a pale, 
watery light, diffusing a sacred gloom over the 
whole apartment. On the fore-ground he 
placed the venerable patriarch, in ecstasy at 
the sight of an angel descending majestically 
on a rainbow, which cast its vivid tints on the 
cornices of the hall gleaming with gems. 
These bright hues were powerfully contrasted 
with the shade that prevailed in the back- 
ground, where a line of portals, inscribed with 
mysterious characters, seemed just emerging 
\from the darkness. The form of the angel 
seemed to hover in the air. It was lucid and 
| transparent ; its hair seemed like waving sun- 
{beams, and its countenance was worthy of a 
|Ininister of the Deity. The rays which 
|darted from the angel struck upon several 
laltars, vases, and golden ornaments, dispersed 
jin various parts of the apartment. These 
Andrew finished with his accustomed deli- 
cacy. But it would be in vain to attempt 
giving an idea of the patriarch’s countenance ; 
sO many expressions were united in his fea- 
tures. His arms were extended in the very 
act of veiling his face with his ample robe, 
which fell around him in a variety of folds, 
and partially covered the cedar floor, rendered 
with the greatest truth. Every person that 
was admitted to a sight of this performance 
returned struck with astonishment. Sig. Zig- 
zaggi, though by no means able to comprehend 
the subject, or admire its sublimity, gloried 
in possessing such a treasure, and encouraged 
Og of Basan to paint his companion, who, still 
adhering to his antediluvian subject, designed 
another chamber in the ark, less awful than 
the former, but more pleasing. Noah and his 
|family appeared in a spacious apartment, en- 
lightened by lamps depending from the arched 
roof, which was studded with stars. The 
painter had lavished a variety of splendid de. 
corations on the arcades which supported the 
edifice, under which Shem and his spouse were 
seated on beds covered with the furs of animals. 
Ham and Japhet were tending a number of 
quadrupeds, who were discovered behind a 
range of lattices. Heaps of flowers, and baskets 
of various fruits, occupied the space nearest 
the eye, where two children were sporting 
with peacocks and other birds, whose plumage 
seemed to give way under their pressure. 
Noah, with his hands clasped together, was 
represented in a transport of gratitude, ex. 
tolling that Being who guided the ark through 
the waters, and forbade the waves to dash it 
against the peaks of the mountains. The 
imaginary costume was preserved with judg- 
ment, and the light which the lamps yielded 
was warm, glowing, and well thrown on the 
objects. This picture was esteemed above 
criticism, and its fame reaching the king’s 
ears, Og was sent for, and conducted to a 
private audience by the Count Zigzaggi. His 
majesty, charmed with the painter’s eloquent 
conversation, took a rich diamond from his 
finger and presented it to him.  Zigzaggi 
placed the family-piece of the ark in one of the 
royal apartments, from whence it was soon 
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after transported to Spain, and forms at pre- 
sent the principal ornament of the Escurial.” 

The next artist who sits for his portrait to 
our admirable limner is of another class ; but 
still exhibited with equal truth and merriment. 

“ Our readers must now be presented with 
scenes and occurrences widely differing from 
those which last we placed before them. They 
will no longer behold an artist consumed by 
the fervour of his genius and bewildered by the 
charms of his imagination ; but the most pru- 
dent and sage amongst them will' admire the 
regular and consistent conduct of Sucrewasser, 
which forms a striking contrast to the eccen- 
tricity of Og. The family of the Sucrewassers 
had been long established at Vienna ; they had 
kept a grocer’s shop, which descended from 
father to son through a course of many gene- 
rations. The father of our artist exercised his 
hereditary business with the same probity as 
his ancestors. His mother, the daughter of a 
Lombard pawnbroker, was the best sort of 
woman in the world, and had no other fault 
than loving wine and two or three men besides 
her husband. Young Sucrewasser was invested, 
at the age of six years, with the family apron, 
and, after having performed errands for some 
time, was admitted to the desk at twelve ; but 
discovering a much greater inclination for de- 
signing the passengers which were walking to 
and fro before the window where he was 
doomed to sit, than noting the articles of his 
father’s commerce in his book, he was bound 
apprentice to an uncle of his mother, who 
painted heraldry for the imperial court; and 
his brother was promoted to the desk in his 
room. Sucrewasser took great delight in his 
new situation, and learnt, with success, to 
bestow due strength on a lion’s paw, and give 
a courtly flourish to a dragon’s tail. His eagles 
began to be remarked for the justness of their 
proportions and the neatness of their plumage ; 
in short, an Italian painter, by name Insigni- 
ficanti, remarked the delicacy of his pencil, and 
was resolved to obtain him for his scholar.” 

The last we can find a place for is of the 
Dutch school—a pupil of Gerard Dow’s—and 
delightfully caricatured, with all the touches 
of minor finishing, and incredible pains be- 
stowed on trifling parts. 

“ Whilst he remained at Amsterdam, young 
Watersouchy was continually improving, and 
arrived to such perfection in copying point 
lace, that Mierhop entreated his father to cul- 
tivate these talents, and to place his son under 
the patronage of Gerard Dow, ever renowned 
for the exquisite finish of his pieces. Old 
Watersouchy stared at the proposal, and 
solemnly asked his wife, to whose opinion he 
always paid a deference, whether painting was 
a genteel profession for their son. Mierhop, 
who overheard their conversation, smiled dis- 
dainfully at the question ; and Madam Water- 
souchy answered, that she believed it was one 
of your liberal arts. In a few words, the 
father was persuaded, and Gerard Dow, then 
resident at Leyden, prevailed upon to receive 
the son as a disciple. Our young artist had 
no sooner set his foot within his master’s apart- 
ment, than he found every object in harmony 
with his own dispositions. The colours finely 
ground, and ranged in the neatest boxes ; the 
pencils so delicate as to be almost impercep- 
tible; the varnish in elegant phials ; the easel 
just where it ought to be; filled him with 
agreeable sensations, and exalted ideas of his 
master’s merit. Gerard Dow, on his side, was 


equally pleased, when he saw him moving 
about with all due circumspection, and no- 
ticing his little prettinesses at every step. He 


therefore began his pupil’s initiation with 
great alacrity; first teaching him cautiously 
to open the cabinet-door, lest any particles of 
dust should be dislodged and fix upon his can- 
vass, and advising him never to take up his 
pencil without sitting motionless a few minutes, 
till every mote casually floating in the air 
should be settled. Such instructions were not 
thrown away upon Watersouchy: he trea- 
sured them up, and refined, if possible, upon 
such refinements.” 

After executing a chef-d’euvre in the like- 
ness of a burgomaster of Amsterdam, we are 
told :— 

** Ambitious of shewing his great versatility, 
and desirous of producing a contrast to the por- 
trait just finished, he determined to put the 
lady in action. She was represented watering 
a capsicum, with an air of superior dignity 
mingled with ineffable sweetness. Every part 
of her dress was minutely attended to; her 
ruffle was admirable; but her hands and arms 
exceeded all idea. Gerard Dow had bestowed 
five days labour on this part of Madam Spier- 
ing’s person, whose portrait was one of his best 
performances. Watersouchy, that he might 
surpass his master, spent a month in giving 
only to his patroness’s fingers the last touch of 
perfection. Each had its ring, and so tinted, 
as almost at first sight to have deceived a dis- 
cerning jeweller. When he had finished this 
last masterpiece, he found himself quite weak 
and exhausted. The profound study in which 
he had been absorbed impaired his health, and 
his having neglected exercise for the last two 
years brought on ahectic and feverish complaint. 
The only circumstance that now cheered his 
spirits was the conversation of a circle of old 
ladies ; the friends of Madame Guelph. These 
good people had ever some little incident to en- 
tertain him, some gossiping narration that 
soothed and unbended his mind. But all their 
endeavours to restore him could not prevent 
his growing weaker and weaker. At last he 
took to cordials by their recommendation, be- 
came fond of news and tulips, and for a time 
was a little mended ; so much indeed, that he 
resumed his pallet, and painted little pieces for 
his kind comforters ; such as a favourite dor- 
mouse for Madam Dozinburg, and a cheese in 
a China dish with mites in it for some other 
venerable lady, whose name has not descended 
tous. But these performances were not much 
relished by Monsieur Baise-la-main, who plainly 
saw in them the approaching extinction of his 
genius. One day at the burgomaster’s, he 
found him laid on a couch, and wheezing from 
under a brocade night-gown. ‘I have been 
troubled with an asthma for some time,’ said 
the artist in a faint voice. ‘ So I perceive,’ 
answered M. Baise-la-main. More of this in- 
teresting conversation has not been communi- 
cated to me, and I find an interval of three 
months in his memoirs, marked by no other 
occurrence than his painting a flea. After this 
last effort of genius his sight grew dim, his 
oppression increased, he almost shrunk away 
to nothing, and in a few weeks dropped into 
his grave.” 

We conclude with heartily recommending 
this most playful volume ; from which, never- 
theless, the soundest lessons in art may be rea- 
dily learnt. 





Lays and Legends of various Nations, &c. By 
W.J. Thoms. Nos. V. and VI. London, 
1834. Cowie. 

Tue former of these Numbers contains a second 

part of German legendary lore; and the latter 





opens almost an entirely new mine in the tra- 





ditions and popular literature of Tartary, Hay. 
ing occupied a considerable space with No. I, 
of Germany, we may, without injustice, dismiss 
No. II. in a few words, viz. that it is equal to 
and worthy of its precursor. Our Tartar friend 
must have a somewhat longer notice. The 
twelve relations of Ssidi Kur, which the book 
contains, are genuine specimens of Tartarian 
romance; and, in this respect, much more 
curious than they are interesting. They are 
taken from Bergmann’s Nomadische Streife. 
reien unter den Kalmuken in den Jahren, 
1802 and 1803. ‘* The spirit of originality 
(says the author) which pervades these relations 
will suffice to make them agreeable readings, 
For since the deity who narrates them has for 
his object the making the son of the Chan speak, 
so are there in all these notices, purposely, a 
number of artificial turns mixed up in such 
ways that they shall give rise to the desired 
inquiries ; moreover, the conclusion is always 
so surprising, that the objects sought for cannot 
fail of being obtained. We learn from these 
tales a more exact knowledge of various Lamian 
popular opinions, which, in time, may possibly 
be employed in a more complete work.” 

The history of the Calmuc Orpheus, whence 
Dschangar sprang, is in itself a singular narra. 
tive :— 

** In the time of Ubascha, there lived on the 
Wolga, between 'T'schornoijar and Ienatajewsk, 
in the Uluss of Zabac Dorschi, the relative of 
the Vice-Khan, a common Calmuc, whose name 
an ungrateful posterity has consigned to obli- 
vion. He was seized with a severe illness, 
which, as the Calmucs unanimously declare, 
cost him his life, although we, without ap- 
proaching the truth too closely, shall venture 
to explain this asserted demise, by supposing 
him to have fallen into a trance. But, in the 
meanwhile, as no one doubted that life had fled 
from the rigid body before them, he was treated 
in every respect as a dead man, and his corse 
was left upon the plain. For three days and 
three nights lay the entranced one upon the 
earth. The dogs had already commenced de- 
vouring his legs when he was restored to life; 
or, as we shall rather explain, he was through 
the bites of the dogs aroused from his trance. 
Be that as it may, it is sufficient that he arose 
tnce more a living man, and returned to his 
owelling, where all were seized with fright and 
dstonishment at seeing the dead man restored 
ao life. These passed, as we are told, twelve 
months after this adventure, during which 
time, he who had thus recovered from the swoon 
of death returned to the nomadic life of his 
race; when, one evening, a priest of high rank 
at the Calmuc court, who was on a journey, 
obtained a night’s lodging in the hut of the re- 
vivified one. The priest, who was received with 
all welcome and hospitality, inquired, before re- 
tiring to sleep, if there was no one to be found 
who could relate adventures to him. Scarcely 
had he expressed this wish before our Calmuc 
of his own accord offered his services. All in 
the hut were astonished at finding one of their 
friends and relatives possessed of a talent whose 
existence they had never suspected, and their 
astonishment increased to the greatest possible 
height, when they found that instead of a mere 
tale, he poured forth an entire song of Dschan- 
gar worthy of the best bards. The subject of 
the song carried along with it the whole as- 
sembly. The friends of the singer sought to 
learn how it was that he became all at once 
gifted with such powers, but the inspired one 
sang on until he was weary, and then satisfied 
the inquiries of his friends by the following 





narrative :When I, as you know, was dead, 
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my soul was carried to hell, through the dread- 
ful realm of Birid, before the throne of Aerlik 
Chan. A number of strange spirits surrounded 
the throne of the Chan. Some played upon the 
churr (fiddle), some on the zurr (flutes), others 
on the domburr (drums), kangarga, and bisch- 
kurr. Aerlik Chan perceived me, opened his 
book of fate, and spake indignantly to the spi- 
rits who had led me before him —* Wherefore 
hast thou brought hither this man whose hour 
of death has not arrived? ‘Take him back 
again!’ Accordingly preparations were in- 
stantly made for reconducting me once more to 
the earth, when the ruler of the realms below, 
perceiving that I was enchanted with the sweet 
tones of his singers, and was anxious to remain 
listening to them for a longer period, said unto 
me, * For the anguish thou hast suffered thou 
deservest amends. Choose from among the 
songs of my bards that which pleaseth thee most, 
and go and charm.with it the world above !’ 
The song of Dschangar pleased me the most. 
No sooner had I announced this to the ruler of 
the realms below, than he pressed my tongue 
with a stamp and dismissed me, saying, ‘ Re- 
turn home again, but mention not a word about 
Dschangar until a priest requires thee to do so.’ 
Thus spake Aerlik Chan, and I was awakened 
from the dead ; and thus you have seen me, de- 
sirous as I was of singing the exploits of 
Dschangar, compelled to preserve an unwilling 
silence up to the present day.” 

After his time other princes established 
singers in their hordes to repeat his songs; 
and, we are told, ** The fame of this master is, 
indeed, still held in such lively estimation by 
the Dschangartschi, that they seek to exalt his 
fame by the most extravagant praises. ‘ We,’ 
say they, ‘ sing ourselves hoarse in order to 
finish one song in an evening, and must smoke 
tobacco and drink tea that we may have 
strength to get through it. But the great 
Dschangartschi had no need of such helps ; for 
he could sing for three nights and three days 
without his powers failing him in the least ; 
his voice got elevated during the progress of the 
song, becoming, as the song proceeded, more 
pure and rich in tone. It is seldom that a 
Dschangartschi knows more than twenty of 
these songs by heart. The poet of the Dschan- 
gar is, however, said to have known three 
hundred and sixty. This account is, however, 
so improbable, that we may with good reason 
entertain great doubts of its accuracy; but one 
thing at least is very obvious from it, that the 
Dschangariade, in reference to the number of 
songs of which it consists, is unique of its kind. 
The extent of the separate songs, which exceed 
three or four times those of Homer, Tasso, and 
Milton, must increase our astonishment at the 
prodigious flights of the genius of Calmuc 
poetry. Whosoever would give himself the 
trouble to search out among the various hordes 
the national singers of the Calmucs, would pro- 
bably gather half a hundred rhapsodies on the 
banks of the Wolga alone ; among the Chinese 
Torgots certainly still more would be brought 
to light.’ This long extract from Bergmann 
will Serve at once to shew the extent and value 
of the information contained in the volumes 
which he has devoted to the history of a race so 
little known as the Calmuc Tartars. It would 

easy to extend this introduction to their 
legendary stories to twice the length ; we shall 
however content ourselves with a selection from 
the same source, of a few additional passages, 
illustrative of their superstitions and popular 
‘terature, and introduce from time to time such 
further instances as the nature and incidents of 
the various tales give rise to. The Calmuc as 


a people are essentially superstitious, and they 
are so deeply embued with this feeling, that it 
would require centuries to eradicate it. They 
are great observers of lucky and unlucky days, 
and there is a class of the Calmuc priesthood 
whose sole business is the determining of such 
matters. Whole volumes of Calmuc books are 
devoted to the consideration of the pernicious 
influence of monsters, to auguries by the flight 
of birds, to the cries of beasts, and to the sub- 
ject of human destiny. The most important of 
these are called Altan, Saba, Garrijn Jassool, 
Biligiin Bitschill. The study of these books, 
and the application of the matters contained in 
them, furnish employment to the Dsurchaitchi, 
the peculiar order of Calmuc priests to whom 
we have just alluded. All the birds of omen 
which are the subject of European superstitions 
are not included in the Calmuc’s catalogue of 
such matters; but they, on the other hand, 
have many, which are peculiar to themselves. 
The swan, the crane, and before all others, the 
unknown galipanga, holds especial rank among 
the Calmuc birds of augury. The crane is re- 
garded as one of the most sacred birds, whom it 
is considered a sin to kill, because its head bears 
a resemblance to the shaven crown of a priest. 
The white mountain owl is, on the other hand, 
an object of antipathy, is shot, hacked to bits, 
and hung up as a charm to bring good luck to 
their hearths. But their most remarkable bird 
of omen is the white mousing hawk. If the 
Calmucs, when on a journey, see this bird flying 
from their left to their right hand, they antici- 
pate a successful issue to the affair in which 
they are engaged ; if the flight be in the con- 
trary direction, the reverse is looked for. The 
flamingo is a bird of ill omen; while the dove 
is by no means looked upon as sacred. It is 
considered a sign of coming misfortune if a 
bird settles on the roof of a hut; serpents, and 
many four-footed beasts, are likewise included 
among the bad omens of the Calmucs. It would 
be impossible to give all the items of this cata- 
logue of weaknesses of the human mind; we 
will, therefore, content ourselves with enume- 
rating a few more of the most remarkable in- 
stances of it. The Calmucs consider it a sin to 
sit in the threshold of a door. They will not 
allow any one to blow the flame of the fire 
backwards and forwards, to tread upon the 
hearth, or place their feet too near to the fire, 
for the fire is worshipped by them as a sort of 
deity, and the hearth is consequently looked 
upon as in the light of holy ground ; moreover, 
no one ever strikes the trevet. The Calmucs 
consider it wrong to whistle during the seasons 
of autumn and winter, for such conduct would 
inevitably be followed by storms and heavy 
snow-showers. Nor, during the same period 
of the year, do they deem it fitting to read any 
legends of their gods of terror, for thereby 
stormy weather would be produced, if not im- 
mediately afterwards, yet within a very short 
period. They believe, also, that if any one 
lights his pipe with a piece of paper, his death 
will surely ensue shortly afterwards.”’ 

We now proceed to the tales themselves, and 
select the ninth as a fair example, as well as 
one of the most entertaining. 

*¢ Many years ago, there lived in the land of 
Gujassmunn, a chan, whose name was Guniss- 
chang. This chan, however, died, and his 
son Chamuk Sakiktschi was elected chan in 
his place. Now there lived among the people 
of that country a painter and a wood-carver, 
who bore similar names, and were inimically 
disposed towards each other. Once upon a 
time, the painter Gunga drew nigh unto the 





chan, and said unto him, ‘ Thy father hath 


been borne into the kingdom of the Tangiari, 

and hath said unto me, ‘ Come unto me!” 

Thither I went, and found thy father in great 

power and splendour, and have brought you 

this letter from him.’ With these words the 

painter delivered unto the chan a forged letter, 

the contents of which were as follow :—* This 

letter is addressed to my son Chamuk Sakikt- 

schi. When I departed this life, I was 
borne to the kingdom of the Tangiri. An 
abundance of all things reigns in this land; 
but since I am desirous of erecting a pagoda 
here, and there are no wood-carvers to be 
found here, do you dispatch unto me Cunga, 
the wood-carver. The means by which he is 
to reach this place, he may learn from the 
painter.’ After he had perused this letter, the 
chan of Gujassmann said, ‘ If my father has 
really been carried into the realms of the Tn- 
gari, that would indeed be a good thing. Call 
hither the wood-carver !’ and the wood-carver 
was called, and appeared before the chan; and 
the chan said unto him, ‘ The chan, my father, 
has been carried into the realms of the Tan- 
giri. He is desirous of erecting a pagoda, and 
because there are no wood-carvers there, he is 
desirous that you should be dispatched unto 
him.’ With these words, the chan displayed 
unto him the forged letter ; and when he had 
read it, the wood-carver said unto himself, 
‘ Of a surety, Gunga the painter has played 
me this trick, but 1 will try if I cannot over- 
reach him.’ Thus thinking, he inquired of 
the painter, ‘ By what means can I reach unto 
the kingdom of Tangari?’ To these words 
the painter replied, ‘ When thou hast prepared 
all thy tools and implements of trade, then 
place thyself upon a pile of faggots ; and when 
thou hast sung songs of rejoicing, set light to 
the pile of faggots. Thus wilt thou be able to 
reach the kingdom of Tangari.’ Thus spake 
he, and the seventh night from that time was 
appointed for his setting forth on his journey. 
But when the wood -carver returned home 
unto his wife, he spake unto her these words : 
The painter hath conceived wickedly in his 
mind against me; yet I shall try means to 
over-reach him.’ Accordingly, the wood-carver 
secretly contrived a subterraneous passage, 
which went from his own house into the mid- 
dle of his field. Over the aperture in the field 
he placed a large stone, and covered the stone 
with earth; and when the seventh night was 
come, the chan said, ‘ This night let the wood- 
carver draw nigh unto the chan, my father !” 
Thereupon, agreeably to the commands of the 
chan, every one of the people brought out a 
handful of the fat of the Gunsa. A huge fire 
was kindled; and the wood-cutter, when he 
had sung the songs of rejoicing, escaped by the 
covered way which he had made, back to his 
own house. Meanwhile, the painter was 
greatly rejoiced, and pointed upwards with his 
finger, and said, ‘ There rideth the wood. 
carver up to heaven.’ All who had been pre- 
sent, too, betook themselves home, thinking in 
their hearts, ‘ the wood-carver is dead, and 
gone up above to the chan.” And the wood- 
carver remained concealed at home a whole 
month, and allowed no man to set eyes upon 
him; but washed his head in milk every day, 
and kept himself always in the shade. After 
that he put on a garment of white silk, and 
wrote @ letter, in which stood the following 
words: — This letter is addressed to my som 
Chamuk Sakiktschi: ‘ That thou rulest thy 
kingdona in peace, it is very good. Since thine 
wood-caitver has completed his work, it is need- 
ful that he should be rewarded according to his 





deserts. Since, moreover, for the decoration 
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of the pagoda, many coloured paintings are|in such a state. Schalch communicated his 
necessary, send unto me the painter, as thou | feass to Colonel Armstrong, the surveyor-ge- 
hast already sent this one.’ The wood-carver | nev'al of the ordnance, explained his reasons for 
then drew nigh unto the chan with this letter. apprehending an explosion, and strongly urged 
© What!” cried the chan, ‘ art thou returned! him and the rest of the company to withdraw 
from the kingdom of the Tangari?’? The|from the foundry before the casting of the 
wood-carver handed the letter unto him, and| metal, The colonel, having closely questioned 
said, ‘ I have, indeed, been in the kingdom of | Schalch, found him perfectly conversant with 
the Tangari, and from it I am returned home all the principles of the founder’s art; and, 
again.” The chan was greatly rejoiced when | being convinced of the good sense which dic- 
he heard this, and rewarded the wood-carver | tated his advice, quitted the place, together 
with costly presents. ‘ Because the painter is| with all the persons who could be induced to 
now required,’ said the chan, ‘ for the painting| believe that there were grounds for apprehen- 
of the pagoda, let the painter be called before; sion. The furnaces being opened, the fluid 
me!’ The painter drew nigh accordingly ;| metal rushed into the moulds, the moisture of 
and when he saw the wood-carver fair, and in| Which was instantly converted into steam, and 
white shining robes, and decorated with gifts, | its expansive force acting on the metal, drove 
he said unto himself, ‘ then he is not dead !’, it out in all directions with extreme violence : 
And the chan handed over to the painter the! part of the roof was blown off, the galleries 
forged seal, with the seal thereto, and said,| gave way, and a scene of much confusion and 
* Thou must go now.’ And when the seventh distress ensued. Many of the spectators had 
night from this time arrived, the people came their limbs broken, most of the workmen were 
forward as before with a contribution of the; dreadfully burnt, and several lives were lost. 
fat of the gunsa, and in the midst of the field) A few days afterwards, an advertisement ap- 
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and learned, as well as feeling, man; and is 
well known for many interesting scientific 
labours already communicated to the public: 
the other is, perhaps, almost equally well known 
for labours more particularly connected with 
the politico-economical situation of the inha. 
bitants of their tourist-trod regions; and it 
might well be expected that such a diversity of 
talent might at least produce a zood work, 
The credit is, perhaps, due to the Germans of 
having first given to guide-books a higher tone 
for real and valuable information than they 
were formerly wonten to possess; the Italians 
and the French have imitated them in this 
respect ; and we have, at length, for the wild 
beauties, romantic history, and curious na. 
tural features of Scotland, what has never been 
done for the other portions of Great Britain, 
The chapter on geology, though very brief, 
does credit to the author. The addition ofa 
coloured map would have been a great desi. 
deratum.* It has, indeed, been too often a 
source of melancholy contemplation to think 
what careful and accurate charts we possess 





a pile of faggots was kindled. And the painter} peared in the newspapers, stating that if the 


of the great Alpine regions of Europe —the 





seated himself in the midst of the fire, with, young foreigner who foretold the explosion | various chains forming the Alps of Switzerland 
his materials for painting, and a letter and | would call at the ordnance office, it might prove | and the Tyrol — the Pyrennees —the Hartz, 
gifts of honour for the Chan Gunisschang, and | mutually advantageous 3 and Schalch, being in. | the Rheinfeld, and the Auvergne —while, ex- 
sang songs of rejoicing. And as the fire kept formed of this by a friend, lost no time in cepting Colonel Innes’ sketches of the Gram. 
growing more and more intolerable, he lifted | obeying the summons. Colonel Armstrong | pian, and Bell’s sections of Mayo, We possess 
up his voice, and uttered piercing cries; but had then much further conversation with him|hardly any thing of the British Alps that 
the noise of the instruments overpowered his|0n the subject: and became by this means so; would enable the traveller to form at once a 
voice, and at length the fire consumed him.” | wel assured of his superior ability, that it was comprehensive idea of the altitude, the mine- 
A multitude of incidental bits might be! finally agreed to entrust Schalch with executing |ralogical structure, and the distribution of 
quoted, as illustrating this novel subject ; but the plan of government, which was to find an/| plants of the chains of mountains or hills that 
the whole book is so accessible to every class of eligible situation within twelve miles of the | ever aud anon add their rugged grandeur to 
readers, and so deserving of being consulted, | metropolis, to which the royal foundry should | the warm and flower-clad soil of our plains and 
that we shall content ourselves with a simple) be removed. Schalch, after examining various | valleys. With regard to this latter subject — 
reference to its pages. places, at length fixed on the Rabbit Warren | geographical botany — we observe that the au- 
_ at Woolwich, and the erection of the works|thors have relied chiefly on the labours of 
The Treasures of the Earth. By C. Williams.) was left to his superintendence. * * * The) Messrs. Macgillivray and Watson— both ad- 
12mo. pp. 321. London, 1834. Westley and | first specimens of artillery cast by Schalch were  mirable authorities ; and though the sketch is 
Davis. {so much approved that he was appointed | not so finished or so matured as we might wish, 
THE purpose is to inform the young respecting | master-founder to the Board of Ordnance, and | and as would not have been inconsistent with 
the many products of the deep-bosomed earth, | this office he continued to hold for sixty years, | the objects of the work, still we hail it with 
as the author’s preceding volumes conveyed | assisted by his nephew during the latter part of | satisfaction, for such studies will shew that 
similar instruction—the Vegetable World, and| that time. He died in 1776, at the advanced | botany is not merely the jargon of a pedant. 
Art in Nature. Here he treats of mines,|age of ninety. Some of the largest mortars! The interesting subjects of vitrified forts, pa- 
diamonds, mineralogy, &c. &c., and the me-| now remaining in the arsenal were cast under | rallel roads, and all the various subjects neces- 














thods by which the multitude of materials are | his direction, and still bear his name. Twenty-| sary for an itinerary or guide to travellers of 


wrought and employed. Anecdotes and de- 
scriptions vary and lighten the subject so as to 


five years ago, his nephew, then more thanj various tastes, are very fully treated of, and 
‘eighty years old, was employed there as prin-| will render the whole an acceptable volume ata 





well as useful. We transcribe one of these} is remarkable that, during the whole period in | : 
illustrations as a favourable example :— which Schalch superintended the casting of the | Id/ustrations of the Natural History of Wor- 
‘* The government foundry for casting brass} ordnance at Woolwich, amidst operations at-| cestershire. By Charles Hastings, M.D. 
ordnance was formerly situated in Moorfields. | tended with so much difficulty and hazard, not| 8vo. pp. 184. London, Sherwood and Co. 
The process of casting the cannon was then an{one single accident occurred —a fact which| Every thing that refers to the physical geo- 
object of curiosity to the inhabitants of the} amply testifies the skill, prudence, and care, of | graphy, or to the natural history, of our father- 
metropolis; many of whom, of all classes, fre- | one who owed his rise in life to the prompt and | land has its interest. There are many chances 
quently attended while the melted metal wasj judicious application, at a critical moment, of|in favour of the cultivated minds which peruse 
poured into the moulds. The injured cannon, | the knowledge he had acquired.” such labours being more or less acquainted 
which had been taken from the French in the} This is a curious account of our progress in| with the districts described. If not, there is 
successful campaigns of the Duke of Marl-ja very important feature of warlike strength.|always something to be found which can be 
borough, amounting to a considerable number, | Artillery is the right arm of many a battle;| compared, or which is identical with what we 
had been placed before the foundry and in the|and we do not remember to have read any|observe daily around us. In every new re- 
adjacent artillery-ground; and it was deter-| notice of its improvement so interesting before. | mark connected with so vast a field of observa- 
mined in 1716 to recast these cannon. On — tion, we find a new source of enjoyment; and 
the day appointed for doing so, a more than} Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, | this is the secret of the popularity of the works 
usual number of persons assembled to view the} including Orkney and Zetland, descriptive of |of White of Selbourne and Jesse of Richmond 


render it acceptably amusing and attractive as| cipal modeller for the military repository. It; most alp-sympathetic time. 














process. Many of the nobility, and several} their Scenery, Antiquities, and Natural His.| Park ;—the features which are common to na- 
general officers, were present; and, for their} ory, &c. By George Anderson and Peter| tural objects, the habits of her multiplied een 
accommodation, temporary galleries were erected| Anderson. 8vo. pp. 759. London, Murray,| tions, and the laws by which their relations 


near the furnaces. Among the company was| WE do not know two individuals better adapted|and affinities are established, remain every 
Andrew Schalch, an intelligent young Swiss, | for the task of writing a guide to the Highlands| where pretty nearly the same ; and the value 
who was at the foundry at an early hour; and,jand Islands of Scotland than the editors of the} of a local or general work upon natural history 
having been permitted minutely to inspect the| work before us. One of them, the Secretary of | ---— Serer cies tee ag : 
works, detected some humidity in the moulds, | the Northern Institution of Inverness, resides} * We mean a geological map—though, poten, = 
and immediately perceived the danger likely to| amid their various beauties, which he has never ee Wo cad ‘Dy an excellent 
arise from the pouring of hot metal iato them| neglected to survey with the eye of an educated] map by Arrowsmith. —Kd. L. G. 
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will be in proportion as it teaches us new modes 
of observation, which in this science are so 
simply and so strikingly obtained by the know. 
ledge of isolated facts. 

A Society has now for some years past been 
established in the county town of Worcester- 
shire, and has laboured with creditable perse- 
yerance (which should be emulated in every 
county) to collect important and interesting 
local information. Dr. Hastings, one of the 
most enlightened of its members, has come for- 
ward as its first organ, and his work is of a very 
general character, embracing the natural his- 
tory of the county. An apology for the science— 
unnecessary, for the book itself is the best apo- 
logy—opens the way to some statistical data; 
from which it would appear that Worcester is 
a most healthy county, many persons attaining 
a very great age; and prolific, the wife of a 
cottager near Bromsgrove having had four 
children at a birth; while the shortest lived 
and most profligate class are the needle-pointers 
at Redditch, who devote themselves to an early 
death for the sake of a life of idleness and de- 
bauchery, and who acquire such a callous in- 
difference to the fate which they know awaits 
them, (premature death from the grinder’s 
asthma, occasioned by the constant inhalation 
of an atmosphere loaded with metallic parti- 
cles,) that their apprehensions are said to have 
been excited lest Mr. Abraham’s magnetic 
guard for collecting the steely particles should 
be successful enough to affect their wages. 

Next comes the zoology, from which it ap- 
pears that the wild boar, the stag, the beaver, 
and the wolf, were all formerly denizens of the 
county wastes and forests. The wild cat still 
lingers in the woods about Suckley and Cra- 
combe. The marten.cat is still to be met with, 
and the otter is found in the Terne. There is 
a useful list of migratory birds, with the time 
of their arrival, and some account of the fish- 
eries; but the most interesting subject is the 
natural history of the Malvern Hills. ‘* Mr. 
Horner (in his paper in the first volume of 
the ‘ Geological Transactions’) describes these 
hills,” says our author, “ as being composed of 
sienite; but later investigators (Ainsworth in 
*‘Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal’) consider it 
more properly a granite rock, containing occa- 
sionally crystals of hornblende, and associated 
with gneiss and greenstone.” But what will 
Dr. Hastings think, when he learns, after this, 
the term sienitic range is perpetuated in the last 
Geological Reports ?—(see Proceedings, &c. 
vol. ii. No. 34.) The last-mentioned author has, 
however, erred in the period to which he has 
ascribed the elevation of the Malvern Hills, by 
mistaking the upraised sandstone on the west- 
ern side for new red sandstone.* The fact is, 
that it is old red sandstone which is dislocated 
and uplifted on the one side, and the new red 
sandstone retains its horizontal position on the 
other, The superior grauwacke formations, as 
Murchison has pointed out, strike south-south- 
east from Knightwick Bridge upon the Terne 
for a distance of six miles, until they are met 
by the Malverns running due north and south. 
The result of this contact is, that the sedi- 
mentary deposits are cut out, deflected from 
their course, and their direction accommodated 
to the western sides and promontories of the 
intrusive rock. It thus appears that the pe- 
tiod of the elevation of the Malvern range was 
after the deposition of the coal measures, and 
anterior to that of the new red sandstone, and 
contemporaneous with the elevation of many of 


aerettare., Was mag one of the first attempts made to 
e e ‘ine rocks e uplifted se- 
dimentary depod ‘the , . 


ts on their acclivities ? 


our British basaltic formations, to which it 
was quite unnecessary, in the present state of 
science, (when the elevation of anti-clinal lines 
is admitted without their existence, as in the 
chalk formations and the Wealden rocks of 
Southern England,) for Dr. Hastings to have 
referred, as substantiating the evidence of what 
he terms antediluvian volcanic eruptions. A 
list of the numerous plants found on these hills, 
containing many rare and curious species, is 
added; and, with an account of the waters, 
augment the interest of the volume. There is, 
further, a catalogue of some of the rarer lepi- 
dopterous insects found in Worcestershire ; and 
altogether, while we hope for future labours of 
the same kind from this interesting Institution, 
we willingly give our meed of praise to this 
their first publication. 








Scenes and Hymns of Life, with other Religious 
Poems. By Felicia Hemans. 18mo. pp. 247. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 

WE have already spoken in terms of high ap- 

probation of the general character of these 

pious and beautiful effusions. Uncertain, from 
memory, which, if any, are new, and which 
may be familiar to readers from having ap- 
peared elsewhere, we, almost at random, copy 
one charming composition as an example. Ifa 
repetition, still it may well be forgiven :— 
“© The Water-Lily. 
Oh! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately river-queen ! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 
Bright lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell: 
Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 
What is like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm? thus bearing up 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 
As to the shower? 
Oh! Love is most like thee, 
The love of woman; quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
Midst Life's dark sea. 
And Faith—0, is not faith 
Like thee too, lily, springing into light, 
Still buoyantly, above the billows’ might, 
Through the storm’s breath ? 
Yes, link’d with such high thought, 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie! 
Till something there of its own purity 
And peace be wrought: 
Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed 
Forth from thy breast upon the river's bed, 
As from a shrine.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Light, the Essence of Matter, by Samuel James. Pp. 19. 





(London, Whittaker and Co.) — Mr. James thinks that 
| light is the essence of matter, and so might any one else 
| think, and, at the same time, deduce from such a sup- 
position that ‘¢ light is the alone (sole) constituent of the 
| whole of all bodies.” Mr, James further thinks that the 
' electric fluid is a chemical combination of some of the 
| rays of light; and, in a similar manner, that the gaseous 
| elements are composed of rays chemically combined ; 
| but he advances nothing in proof of his views, or even to 
jattempt to seduce us into a similar belief with himself. 
| This is not the way to philosophise. Bacon pointed out, 
as the only means of arriving at truths, to make observa- 
}tion the guide; and by these means Faraday, Brewster, 
| Herschel, Sedgwick, and a host of others, are daily 
|enriching the great stores of our actual knowledge; but 
| we must inform Mr. James that it is not permitted to 
young men to outstep their era, by deducing wild hypo- 
theses from the magnificent views which unfold them- 
selves to all who contemplate what the researches of these 
eminent men may ultimately lead to; nor is it delicate of 
youth to attempt by bold assertions to pluck the laurels 
from the brow of the earnest and humble votary of 
jtruth. The days of quackery in science are gone by: 
and all is quackery when the connexion between cause 
and effect cannot be clearly pointed out. 

The Family Topographer, by S. Tymms, Vol. IV. ; Oxford 
Circuit. (London, Nichols and Son.) — Neat, moderate- 





} priced, and useful, this continuation deserves to meet the 


same praise we have bestowed upon its predecessors. The 
counties contained in the Oxford circuit are among the 
most important in England in many points of view. 
Observations on Italy, by the late John Bell. Second 
edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. (Naples, 
printed by Febreno.) — Prefaced by an explanatory and 
affecting introduction, this foreign edition of an admi- 
rable work possesses many claims to our best atten- 
tion. The notes, from the pen of the Italian trans- 
lator of Mr. Bell’s first edition, and some new chapters 
from his posthumous MSS., increase the value of the 
original. Typographical errors are, however, numer- 
ous; and we should not, for example, like to have 
our grammatical or classical attainments estimated from 
the quotation from our Review, as printed at the Neapo- 
litan press, (see preface, pp. xvi. xvii.) But these, after 
all, are only trivial errors, and the real and standard 
worth of the book remains—a noble specimen of right 
feeling, high talent, and a consummate taste and judgment 
in the fine arts. 

L' Italie, abridged from Corinne, by Madame de Staél 
12mo. pp. 240. (London, Souter; Darton and Harvey; 
Bristol, Davey; Gloucester, Davies.) — This volume is 
intended for the reading of the young, and of the fair 
sex desirous of enjoying the delights of M. de Staél’s 
genius and language, divested of certain qualities which 
rendered the entire work less eligible than could be wished. 
=. highly approve of the design, and recommend this 
** Italie.” 

The Elements of Modern Geography and General History, 
§c. §e., by G. Roberts. (London, Whittaker and Co.)— 
A new edition of a very creditable work, on a good plan, 
and well calculated for beneficial instruction. 

Sir W. Scott's Prose Works, Vol. 1V': Biographies, Vol. I, 
(Edinburgh, Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co.) —A 
continuation of these instructive and agreeable biographi- 
cal sketches, which gives us Henry Mackenzie, Charlotte 
Smith, Sir Ralph Sadler, Dr. Leyden, Miss Seward, De 
Foe, Lord Byron, the late Duke of York and his vene- 
rated father, John, lord Somerville, and Charles, duke 
of Buccleugh and Queensberry. No style could be better 
suited to this class of writing than that of Sir Walter 
Scott, and as no mind could be qualified in a higher 
degree for the task, we may readily be credited when we 
say that, when thus collected together, the volume is 
delightful. 

Valpy’s Edition of Hume and Smoilett’s England, eon- 
tinued by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, to 1835. Vol. VII. 
This volume embraces from the time of Charles I., 1641, 
to the restoration of his son: a very interesting portion 
of our chequered history. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. VIII. Butler’s Analogy of Religion : 
with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Dr. he 
(London, Hatchard and Son; &c. &c.)—A powerfully 
written memoir of thirty pages does honour to the pen 
of Dr. Croly, and introduces us to the celebrated work of 
our great Christian divine, of whose —— and cha- 
racter his biographer takes an able view. We observe 
that a monument to his mage | is about to be finished 
at Bristol, his native city; which design the present 
estimable bishop of that diocese has warmly patronised. 

The Percy Anecdotes, Nos. I. to VI. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Nos. I. to VI. 

Theatrical Illustrations, Nos. I. to V1. 

Portrait Gallery, Nos. I. 11. 111. (London, Cumberland.) 
—All cheap weekly productions. The Percy Anecdotes, a 
reprint of a popular collection of anecdotes, &c. ; and the 
Portrait Gallery, No. 11I. giving us a portrait and memoir 
of E. L. Bulwer for half a sixpence ! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LONGEVITY OF ASTRONOMERS. 

THE reference to the longevity of musicians in 
* The Mortalities of Celebrated Musicians, by 
G. Farren,” (see review Lit. Gaz. No. 907,) 
has induced an examination of the period of 
life attained by those who have cultivated the 
science of astronomy ; the result of which seems 
to justify the inference, that the study of the 
heavenly bodies is favourable to a protracted 
existence, notwithstanding the supposed inju- 
rious influence of the nocturnal air, and the 
frequent interruptions of repose which the 
greater number of those referred to in the fol- 
lowing list must have experienced. In this 
brief sketch are included nearly all those who 
rendered themselves illustrious by their suc. 
cessful application to astronomical science. 

Of the ancients, Pythagoras and Thales at 
tained the age of 90; Eratosthenes, 82; Aris- 
tarchus, 81; Ptolemy, 78; Archimedes, 75; 
and Anaximander, 64 years. 

At the head of modern astronomers stands 
Whiston, who reached the age of 95 years. 
Dr. Long and Abraham Sharpe each attained 
to 91.* 


* Fontenelle, author of the ‘ Plurality of Worlds,” 








died at the advanced period of 100 years, 
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A long list occurs of those between 80 and 
90, among which are Bouillaud, J. D. Cassini, 
Halley, Newton, Pingré, Longomontanus, Le- 
monnier, Herschel, Roger Bacon, Bernoulli, 
De Lisle, Maskelyne, Piazzi, Ulloa, James Cas- 
sini, De la Hire, and Oriani.* 

Between 70 and 80, we find Bode, Derham, 
La Place, Galileo, La Grange, Bevis, Graham, 
Hevelius, Boscovich, Euler, Scheiner, La 
Lande, Bugge, Riccioli, Condamine, Bayly, 
Flamsteed, Costard, Seth Ward, C. F. Cassini, 
Schoner, Bradley, Copernicus, Pons, and Leib- 
nitz.+ Of these, Dr. Bevis died of a fall he 
received in going too hastily from his instru- 
ment to the clock, when observing the sun’s 
meridian altitude. La Lande, it is highly 
probable, escaped the fate of Lavoisier and 
Bailly by confining himself to his astronomical 
studies during the heat of the French Revolu- 
tion ; of this he himself seemed to be convinced, 
and used jocosely to say, “‘ I may thank my 
stars for it.” 

Of those who attained to a period of life be- 
tween 60 and 70 years, may be specified — 
Stewart, Bianchini, Huygens, Hooke, Fergu- 
son, Roémer, Manfredi, Maraldi, Gassendi, 
Rheticus, Maupertuis, Mechain, Werner, Wil- 
liam IV. Landgrave of Hesse, Bouguer, and 
Harriot. 

Between 50 and 60, Kepler, Bernard, Ap- 
pian, Bailly, Dolland, Tycho Brahe, Descartes, 
Clairault, Greaves Keill. Bailly,+ who perished 
in the French Revolution, was subjected to the 
most implacable and unrelenting malice in his 
progress to the place of execution. When he 
was ascending the platform, a spectator who 
was near him, in a tone of insult, exclaimed — 
“* Bailly, you tremble !’? He instantly replied, 
** It is with cold, my friend.’’§ Dollond, it is 
apprehended, sacrificed himself to intense study ; 
he was reading a new work of Clairault on the 
theory of the moon, which had occupied his 
whole attention for several hours, when he was 
seized with apoplexy, which shortly became 
fatal. 

Between 40 and 50, La Caille, David Gre- 
gory, Reinhold, Muller, and Lawrence Rooke. 
The latter was a native of Deptford, in Kent, 
and died on the very night that he had for 
some years expected to finish his accurate ob- 
servations on the satellites of Jupiter. 

Between 30 and 40, Mayer, Purbach, Snel- 
lius, Roger Cotes, and James Gregory. The 
latter was struck with total blindness while 
employed in shewing the satellites of Jupiter 
through a telescope to some of his pupils: he 
died a few days afterwards. 

The last on the list are the two friends Hor- 
rox and Crabtree, who died within a short 
period of each other, about the early age of 25 
years. These two, it is supposed, were the 
only individuals that witnessed the transit of 
Venus in 1639. 

Out of a list of 94 astronomers, there are 84 
whose average age is 72 years. 

Deptford. J.T. Banker. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA. 


In our remarks upon this important subject 
in our last No., we might have noticed among 


* We might add to this part of the catalogue, as in 
some degree connected with the science, the names of 
Gerard Mercator, and Buffon, the naturalist. 

t Lilly, the astrologer, attained the age of 79. 

? The first of the labours of this celebrated astronomer 
was the calculation of the comet of Halley, which ap- 
peared last in the year 1759, and is expected to return at 
the latter end of the ensuing year 1835. 

§ ** Bailly, tu te tremble ! He instantly replied, ‘* C’est 





,|order of calcographic art. 


the physical advantages of the route by the 
Euphrates, that a prodigious quantity of bitu- 
men is to be found along its banks, which 
would be a valuable addition to the foreign 
supply of fuel required for steam navigation. 
On the other hand, among its present moral 
difficulties must be reckoned the existing trou- 
bles in Syria, which augment the obstacles to 
success already and in other respects sufficiently 
formidable. We observe that this, like al- 
most every thing else in England, has become 
a topic of particular interest. A letter-writer 
in the Times figures as the advocate for the 
Egyptian route, and, of course, paints the 
Euphratic as utterly visionary. Now, we 
believe we have fairly pointed out the difficul- 
ties and facilities of both ; and we would guard 
the public against being misled by private or 
political views. 


a SE 


MEXICO. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter from 
Mr. Waldeck, dated Campeachy, 22d of May :— 

“ Since I have been here, I have not lost my 
time. I have discovered in the mountains 
which border the west side of Yucatan, to the 
southward of Campeachy, and at the distance 
of seventeen leagues, a large palace, in very 
tolerable preservation ; for man has not placed 
his foot in it for ages. It is as thickly sur- 
rounded with trees as that of Palenque; so 
that I shall be unable to describe it until they 
are cleared away. All that I can now say of 
it is, that it is built of larger stones, and that 
the outer walls and pilasters are not coated 
with cement, but are sculptured throughout. 
I have discovered several pyramids larger than 
that of Teotihuacan. One is in very good 
preservation, with all its ledges and steps. It 
is also built of very large stones, and I think 
I have discovered an entrance into it. By the 
information which I have received from some 
Indians of the interior, I have the pleasure to 
find that my conjectures were not unfounded ; 
and that Yucatan is really the cradle of the 
civilisation of ancient Mexico. I have more 
than ten monuments to visit, besides those with 
which I am already acquainted ; and, judging 
from what I have seen, they are more remark- 
able in their type, and more learned in their 
execution, than those of Palenque. I have not 
abandoned all hope of finding the city of Maya- 
pan; but I do not know when I shall be able 
to carry all my projects into execution.” 


FINE ARTS. 


THE DUKE OF RUCKINGHAM’S COLLECTION 
OF ENGRAVINGS. 

Tue sale of this very extensive cabinet of art 
has at length been brought to a successful ter- 
mination by the hammer of Harry Phillips 
finally resting, after thirty days of unceasing 
activity, and dispersing, during that period, 
among the amateurs of Europe no less than 
four thousand and fifty-eight lots of the highest 
Since the great sale 
of Sir Mark Sykes, in 1824, no collection of 
prints of similar importance has been brought 
to public competition in England, nor, we 
believe, in Europe; that collection also occu- 
pied the same portion of time in selling, and 
consisted of three thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two lots. The elements of the two col- 
lections were essentially different, although 
equally interesting in their respective depart- 
ments of art. Sir Mark Sykes stood unri- 
valled for his inestimable series of rare English 
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the Italian masters, which he had culled with 
unceasing perseverance and liberality in every 
quarter of that classic land; and the competition 
which the Italian specimens from his collection 
never fail to create whenever they are offered 
for sale, proves the high estimation in which 
they are held by amateurs. The Duke of 
Buckingham’s cabinet took a wider range: 
less perfect in either of the two great branches 
of English portraits and Italian masters, in 
which alone its competitor stood unrivalled, 
the Buckingham collection exhibited the rarest 
and finest specimens of almost every master of 
every school of engraving. In the French we 
find the celebrated proof of Raphael’s “ Holy 
Family,” engraved by Edelinck, of which the 
cabinet of the Duke of Saxe Teschen boasts 
the only other in existence. The catalogue 
informs us that the French, to whom the ac. 
quisition of this print was ever a point of pe. 
culiar interest, formerly offered five thousand 
francs for the possession of this fine specimen 
of their countryman’s art without obtaining it; 
and it was now purchased for their national 
museum at the late sale for a high price. The 
Duke of Bedford secured the unique proof of 
Marc Antonio’s ‘* Morbetto, or the Pest,” for 
fifty-seven pounds ten shillings, and the British 
Museum was fortunate in adding to its exten. 
sive series of Lucas van Leydens several ex- 
traordinary specimens of that rare master. 
The principal source of interest, however, of 
the whole collection lay in the extensive series 
of Rembrandt’s etchings, as the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was distinguished throughout Europe 
for possessing many very valuable and some 
unique specimens of this great artist’s works, 
from the Vinde, Dijonval, Hibbert, and other 
cabinets which had been broken up and bought 
by him at unlimited prices. The whole of 
these were purchased prior to the sale, and thus 
retained in England, to the discomfiture of 
expensive commissions principally from France 
and Holland for the purchase of them at any 
prices. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memorials of Oxford. Edited by James In- 
gram, D.D. Nos. XVI.to XXI. Tilt. 
TueE Church and Chapel of St. Giles, Queen’s 
College, New College, Lincoln College, and 
Iffley, furnish the Illustrations for these six 
numbers of Dr. Ingram’s interesting publi- 
cation. To those who know Oxford, it is un- 
necessary to state that Queen’s College and 
New College bear away the palm in point of 
magnificence and beauty. Of the latter, (to 
which two numbers are devoted,) it is said: — 

“From an attentive survey of this college 
the gratifying reflection arises, that most of the 
buildings of the founder, after a lapse of more 
than four centuries, remain substantially en- 
tire to this day. Though a new court has 
been opened eastward, the wings of which are 
made to expand like the palace of Versailles, 
to display the garden to advantage ; and though 
other considerable additions have been made 
for the comfort and convenience of the society, 
yet no material part of Wykeham’s work has 
been destroyed. His whole design may be 
still traced throughout. If we except a few 
injudicious innovations of minor importance, 
the lofty hall, the magnificent chapel, the 
solemn cloisters, the groined gateways, and 
even the original doors and windows, in many 
instances, remain undisturbed ; and, although 
a third story has been long since added to three 
sides of the first quadrangle, the battlements 
which surmount the walls, and conceal the 





portraits, and for the superb and extensive 





de froidy mon ami. 


collection of the works of Marc Antonio and 


line of the new roof, are so well managed, that 
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they have been mistaken by some experienced 
architects for the original work of the founder. 
The old cornice, with its sculptured ornaments, 
may be viewed from the lane behind Queen’s 
College ; and the line of the western gable is 
still visible, a little further on, below the mo- 
dern superstructure. Before this addition was 
made, the chambers of the fellows, which occu- 
pied this side of the college, resembled those at 
Winchester in the general plan, though on a 
larger scale. The architecture of William of 
Wykeham is peculiarly his own. Its charac- 
teristics are, simplicity, elevation, grandeur, 
and stability. He built, as he always thought 
and acted, for posterity. His masonry is dis- 
tinguished by the soundness of the materials, 
and the judgment displayed in the disposition 
ofthem. Hence, whilst the hand of innovation 
has been busy in removing so many other ves- 
tiges of ancient art, the sons of Wykeham have 
cherished with fond veneration and care the 
consecrated walls of their founder. In the six 
colleges which preceded this, very few traces 
of the original works remain — except in some 
parts of Merton. One groined gateway has 
been with difficulty retained at Exeter ; which 
is valuable and interesting, as marking the 
period of transition to its present title from the 
denomination of Stapledon Hall. At Univer- 
sity, Balliol, Oriel, and Queen’s, every thing 
has undergone a total change from the first 
foundation. But the principal features of New 
College are those of venerable antiquity ; and, 
although ten academical halls were merged in 
its establishment, the university has lpst no- 
thing by their suppression.” 


Hastings, from the Pier Rocks. Drawn from 
Nature, and on Stone, by George Barnard. 
Ackermann and Co. 

Ix the present sultry weather, this animated 

representation of the effects of a fresh sea-breeze 

on the bold coast of Sussex is very tantalising. 

It makes us long to quit the red-hot pavement 

of Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, and to 

plunge into the cool and transparent waves 
which chase one another up the Stade or beach 
at the foot of the magnificent cliff that towers 
above and shelters the ancient and picturesque 
borough of Hastings. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE WITCHES AND MACBETH. 

Every body who has read Shakespeare must 

recollect the scene of the witches in Macbeth : 

and those who know any thing of the localities 
of the north of Scotland are aware, that the 
spot at which Macbeth met with the witches is 
almost universally supposed to have been on 
the estate of Brodie, between three and four 
miles on the other or west side of Fores. 
Such is undoubtedly the place at which Shake- 
speare himself supposes the celebrated interview 
to have occurred. There are the strongest 
grounds, however, for believing that our great 
poet, and the celebrated historian Boethius, 
who is Shakespeare’s authority on the subject, 
were both in error as to the locality of the 

Meeting in question. 

On referring to the third scene of the first 
act of the tragedy, it will be observed, that at 
the time Macbeth met with the witches, he 
Was in company with Banquo and the army ; 
and that they were then on their way from the 
‘kingdom of Fife” to Inverness. It is also to 
2 recollected that Banquo is represented by 
Shakespeare as asking the question of the weird 
Sisters, immediately on coming up to them — 
, How far ist called to Fores?” It necessarily 

follows, therefore, that the spot referred to 











could not have been the place of the meeting 
between Macbeth and the witches ; for in that 
case the murderer of King Duncan must have 
already passed through Fores, and been several 
miles on the other side of it ; and, consequently, 
his companion Banquo could never have put 
the above question to the weird sisters. 

Where, then, it will be asked, did the cele- 
brated interview take place? As it is distinctly 
stated that the meeting occurred on a moor, 
within a few miles of Fores, there is every 
probability, indeed there is almost a certainty, 
that that moor is the one in the vicinity of 
Gatesede, about eight miles westward of Elgin, 
and four miles on this or the east side of Fores. 
Such, at all events, was the route which Mac- 
beth must have taken in going from Fife to 
Inverness, through the town of Fores; and on 
this hypothesis, and no other, can we perceive 
the propriety of Banquo’s putting the above 
question to the witches of —‘‘ How far is’t 
called to Fores?” It is a singular enough cir- 
cumstance, that the moor is to this day em- 
phatically “ a blaste moor.” 

Since on this subject, it is worthy of observa. 
tion, that no distinctive character seems to be 
ascribed by the great majority of Shakespeare’s 
readers to the three weird sisters or witches 
whom Macbeth met on his way to Fores. They 
had, however, peculiar offices assigned to them. 
“ They were,” says Pennant, a tourist of some 
celebrity, ‘ the Fates, the Valkyra of the 
northern nations, — Gunna, Rota, and Skulaa, 
the handmaids of Odin, the arctic Mars, and 
styled the Choosers of the Slain, it being their 
office in battle to mark those devoted to death.” 
It would appear from several ancient and ve- 
ritable authorities, that besides singling out 
those who were to be slain in battle, it was 
the special office of these three witches to con- 
duct their spirits to ‘‘ Valhalla, the paradise of 
the brave, the hall of Odin.’’ Shakespeare seems 
to have been aware of this: hence the lines— 

«« We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare; 
Spite of danger he shall live— 
Weave the crimson web of war.” 

Though these witches are described by Shake- 
speare as having been, when his hero met them, 
‘© withered and wild in their attire,” it would 
appear from several historians, that “‘ they fre- 
quently presented themselves as very beautiful 
in their appearance, covered with the feathers 
of swans, and armed with spear and helmet.” 

Assuming, as we have every reason to do, 
that the above hypothesis regarding the place 
at which Macbeth and the three weird sisters 
met together is correct, there is something very 
strange in the fact that it was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the same spot that Macbeth 
afterwards murdered King Duncan. Until the 
discovery of the actual locality of the murder 
of Duncan was made by Sir Walter Scott, 
a few years ago, it was always taken for 
granted that the crime had been perpetrated in 
Duncan’s own castle at Inverness. Sir Walter, 
however, puts it beyond all doubt, that the 
murder was committed at a place called ‘“* Both- 
gowan, or the Smith’s house, near Elgin.” 
This place, though now under a different name, 
is known to have been situated on the farm of 
Cloves, at present possessed by Mr. B “ 
and is somewhat more than a mile from the 
spot at which Macbeth met with the three 
witches; so that he committed the murder 
which raised him to the throne of Scotland — 
in other words, fulfilled the predictions of the 
weird sisters, of his being “king hereafter” —in 
the immediate vicinity of the place at which 
they uttered the prediction in question, at a 








a : — 
time when its accomplishment seemed in the 
highest degree improbable. 





MUSIC. 

The Rose-bud you gave me. 

in the *“* Dead Guest.” 

London, 1834. Lee. 
WE have elsewhere mentioned this charming 
ballad in our critique upon Peake’s laughable 
drama ; and need only repeat, that out of the 
theatre (excepting the fine voice and execution 
of the singer) we find it as delightful as upon 
the stage. 


Sung by Wilson 
Music by A. Lee. 


Have you seen a Village Maid? The Same. 
On y, if at all, inferior to the preceding in 
sweetness and melody, it is equally deserving 
of an early place on every piano-forte where 
taste and feeling are appreciated. 


Lightly tripping o’er the Mountain. The Same. 
SuNG exquisitely by Mrs. Waylett in Morton’s 
“ Dragon.”’? The poetry by Mrs. Fitzroy, and 
the whole a very captivating composition. 


Moonlight is sleeping on Tree and Tower. By 
George Linley, Esq. Chappell. 
AnoTuer of those beautiful ballads which 
please all lovers of music, from the most learned 
to the mere child of nature. The four we have 
mentioned will contribute both variety and 
gratification alike to the refined drawing-room 

and the simple abode. 


DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


On Monday the Dead Guest, justly entitled 
*¢ a comic legendary drama,” in two acts, writ« 
ten by Mr. Peake, was produced at this The. 
atre. Those who love hearty laughter, and 
those who love sweet music, will find it equally 
delectable. The story—a hideous one in the 
original legend —has been made irresistibly 
grotesque by the talents of the author, who, 
without impairing one jot of the terror of the 
ancient superstition, has contrived that acci- 
dental occurrences should so closely coincide 
with fearful anticipations, and at the same 
time be impressed with so much ludicrous 
drollery, that scene follows scene, and incident 
generates incident of felicitous ingenuity and 
the most amusing humour, till the whole is 
wound up with an explosion of genuine dra- 
matic effect and fun. Reeve, as John Ma- 
rousky, the son of a rich old banker at Dusseldorf 
(Minton), is the living representative of the 
dreaded Dead Guest, who, according to the 
chronicles of the old Sexton (O. Smith), visits 
Cologne on the 20th of September every hun- 
dredth year, and destroys three of the fairest 
maidens of the city who happen to be betrothed 
at that epoch. Coming with letters from his 
father to woo and win the lovely Frederica 
(Miss Lee), daughter of the Burgomaster Wit. 
tenhoff (Williams), Marousky falls into sun. 
dry odd scrapes and situations, in which he is 
mistaken for the centenary fiend, and spreads 
terror and dismay around him wherever he 
goes. Without entering farther into the plot, 
we may mention that a numerous dramatis per- 
sone are brought into the action of the piece— 
Captain Walrich (Wilson), as the lover of 
Frederica, and Lieut. Count Joyeuse de Pol- 
kinghorne (Wrench), as his friend ; and Glortz 
(Salter), a stout pioneer, servant to the latter 
and sweetheart of Winifrid (Mrs. Keeley), 
Frederica’s maid. Then there are ’reidburgh, 
landlord of the Antelope (Wyman), and his 
daughter Christina (Miss Novello), one of the 
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betrothed Colognese ; Augustine, another of the 
predestined brides (Miss Greeners), and bride- 
grooms to match in Messrs. Morris and Brun- 
ton ; and, finally, a deaf landlady, played by Ox- 
berry, whom John Marouski describes as being 
unable to tell when she has a cold, because she 
could not hear herself sneeze!! This created 
a roar of laughter; one of the many which 
rewarded sallies of the same sort and almost 
uliar to the quaint and lively fancy of Mr. 
eake. The acting is excellent; Reeve rich 
and racy; Mrs. Keeley, in her horrors of the 
Dead Guest, indescribably natural as well as 
droll; Williams truly comical; and Wrench 
rendering the cadet of the Polkinghornes a 
very entertaining fellow. O. Smith’s aged 
Sexton is also a capital study— he is as good in 
the decrepit old man, haunted by the bugbear 
of a spectre, as Miss Lee is charming in the 
lovely heroine of the piece. Salter, Minton, 
and Oxberry, do all their parts admit, and help 
on the drama cleverly. The music, by Mr. 
Alexander Lee, is of a delightful character. 
Two ballads by Wilson, which were encored, 
are extremely beautiful; one of them, ‘* The 
Rose-bud,”’ in particular, we are sure, likely to 
become universally popular. They were sung 
with all the expression and feeling that could 
be wished. Mrs. Keeley has also a pretty air; 
and Miss Novello another. A drinking chorus 
is very animated, and was deservedly called for 
a second time: indeed, the whole of the music 
for taste and talent is honourable to our native 
school. The scenery and dresses are quite the 
thing; and the Dead Guest promises to live 
long in the public favour — ‘* the sexton’s pro- 
phecy’’ (its second title) might last and enter- 
tain audiences till the real Simon Pure visits 
Cologne (or London) on the fatal 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1920. 








VARIETIES. 

Mr. Heraud.—On Friday week this gentle- 
man delivered an oration at the Russell Insti- 
tution, after the fashion of France, upon the 
death of Mr. Coleridge, and the character of 
his writings. He unfortunately lost himself 
in metaphysical subtleties, which were not 

ded by considerable bombast in style, and 
a very bad delivery. 

East India Company's Marine.—In our last 
No. (p. 544, col. 3) we noticed the pamphlet of 
M. Gribble on the claims of the maritime officers 
belonging to the East India Company's service, 
and expressed our conviction that the argument 
must produce the best effects upon the question. 
This, and still more the justice of the claims 
themselves, has been the result of a general 
meeting of the proprietors, when an increased 
scale of compensation (subject to ballot, it is 
true) was voted to these able and gallant indi- 
viduals, whose services amply merit all that 
can be done for them. One of the great evils 
of our time is the injury to individuals and 
classes which the great changes introduced with 
a view to the general interest cannot fail to 
cause ; and it is wise and well to alleviate or 
remedy this in every possible interest. 

The March of Knowledge.—Monsieur Know- 
ledge (the so-called) is not only taking great 
steps amongst us, but treads in a small way 
in every nook and corner of our illuminated 
empire. Even Tunbridge Wells has its cheap 
periodical, or ‘‘ untaxed knowledge !”’ and a 
number has been sent us, containing a flaming 
account of the entrance of the Duchess of Kent 
and Princess Victoria into that agreeable water- 
ing-place, with all the civic details; and, besides, 
B strong attack, a /a Times newspaper, on 








some Medway Company mock-turtle excursion 
for the benefit of the navigation. Every thing 
is important by comparison. 

Surrey Zoological Gardens.—On Wednesday 
and Thursday the Animal Magnetism of this 
popular resort, (with elephants, and rhinoceros, 
and guevi, &c. replete) was rendered yet more 
attractive by superb exhibitions of flowers, and 
the adjudication of prizes to the growers of the 
most beautiful. The scene, altogether, was 
brilliant and instructive—a study of nature of 
the most interesting kind ; and crowds had the 
pleasure of enjoying it in the finest summer 
weather, 

Remarkable Cavern.—A remarkable stalac- 
titical cavern has been discovered at Erpfingen, 
in the bailiwick of Reutlingen. The entrance 
is between two rocks, and was.closed with 
three large stones carefully fitted together. 
The cavern itself is 515 feet long, and contains 
in one suite six chambers, which are nearly 
of equal length, from 24 to 32 feet in height, 
and from 24 to 48 feet in breadth; but they 
are all separated from each other by irregu- 
larities of the ground. Besides this princi- 
pal cavern, there are several smaller ones on 
the left and right: the most remarkable of 
the latter is near the entrance, and forms a 
kind of gallery thirty feet long, from five to 
nine feet high, and ten feet broad. The other 
lateral caves are generally small and low. 
Though shut up, probably, for centuries, it 
must have formerly been inhabited, or at 
least served as a place of refuge, as not only 
pieces of pottery, but also two combs and 
some rings have been found; everywhere, but 
especially in some of the lateral caves, there 
are numerous human bones of extraordinary 
size, also vitrified and petrified bones of large 
animals, and teeth belonging to animals not 
known to the sportsmen of the present day. 
The cavern is dry, the temperature very mild. 
It is situated in the forest, on the Héhlen- 
berg, or Hollenberg, three leagues and a half 
from Reutlingen, half a league from Erpfingen, 
and one league from Lichtenstein. 

Population of Petersburgh (19th July). — 
The Gazette of the Academy publishes a detailed 
account of the population of St. Petersburgh 
of the Greek-Russian religion during the year 
1833. According to the returns made to the 
synod, the number of births was, 

Males. «ccccccccces 


Females «-eccecccccssees 3732 
Total. +++. 7696 
The number of deaths was, 
Males. +--seeeeee eccccece 7141 
Females «++cssccsescsees 3753 
10,894 
Excess of deaths: -++-+ 3198 


The number of marriages was 1275. 


According to the ages, the deaths were 
Children to the age of 5 years ------3334 


From 5 tO 10 «cccccccccccce 158 
10 oo 2B cecee acecense 465 
15 ++ DW) eeeee seeeeceer il 
QO «2 D5 occccccesseves 1515 
D5 oe BY ceccccccccceee 623 
BO 0 BS eve weceeees +++1097 
35 ++ 40 
40 -- 45 
45 ++ BO eee cceeseccees 
5O ++ BH ceccccccrcceee 
55 -- GO 
6O -- 65 





65 ++ 70 
70 -- 75 
75 ++ 80 
80 -- 85 
85 -- 90 
90 +--+ 95 


Panama.—The construction of a rail-road 
across the Isthmus of Panama has been de- 
termined upon by the government of New 
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Grenada. This is a very important measure 
whether considered with respect to facilitating 
commercial intercourse or promoting the great 
cause of science. ; 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The complete Works of the late estimable and unfor. 
tunate Poet Carrington are announced by his son, with a 
Biographical Memoir. 

In the Press. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, from the Dis. 
egy | of the American Continent to the Present Time. 

A fifth edition of Laconics, or the best Words of the 
best Authors. 

Professor Vaughan on the Causes of the Corruptions of 
Christianity; the second volume of the «« Congregational 
Lectures.” 

The Truth and Excellence of the Christian Revelation 
demonstrated, in two Addresses to the Young and the 
Unlearned, by W. Youngman. 

An Essay on the Archaiology of English Phrases and 
Nursery Rhymes, by John Bellenden Kerr, Esq. 

Weather-Guide Book and Perpetual Companion to the 
Almanac, by Mr. Murphy, author of the ‘* Rudiments of 
the Primary Forces of Gravity, Magnetism, and Elec. 
tricity, in their Agency on the Heavenly Bodies.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Geography of the British Isles, by Mary Martha 
Rodwell, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. cloth.—A Treatise on Primary 
Geology, by Henry S. Boase, M.D. 8vo, 12s. bds.— The 
Errors of the Social System, by W. Hawkes Smith, 12mo, 
ls. sewed. — The Vision, and other Poems, in Blank 
Verse, by John Boyd, a Man of Colour, 12mo. Is. sewed. 
— An Inquiry into the Fruitfulness and Barrenness of 
Plants and Trees, by Joseph Hayward, Esq. 8vo. 7s. bd. 
cloth. — The Father’s Book, by ‘Theodore Dwight, jun. 
18mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. — Digest of all the Election Reports, 
by C. F. F. Wordsworth, 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds.— Hansard’s 
Debates, 3d Series, Vol. XXIII. royal 8vo. 1. 10s. bds.; 
1/. 138. 6d. hf.-bd. — Rookwood, 2d edition, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 
2 vols. 12ma. new edition, 12s. bds. — Andersons’ (George 
and Peter) Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, 12mo. 16s. cloth.—The White Rose of York, a Mid- 
summer Annual, edited by G. Hogarth, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
silk.— La Fleurette, a Selection of Original and other 
Poems, by J. B. Revis, 24mo. 3s. 6d. silk; 3s. cloth. — 
Paradise Regained, and other Poems, by the Rev. Mark 
Bloxham, post 8vo. 8s. bds. — Conversations on Botany, 
8th edition, 12mo. 7s. Gd. plain; 12s. coloured. .— An In- 
quiry into the Ancient Corporate System of Ireland, by 
Peter Gale, Esq. M.A. post 8vo. 12s. cloth.— Biographical 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, by the Author of 
** Vathek,” 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Letters of Horace Walpole 
to Sir Horace Mann, new edition, 3 vols. post Svo. 
ld. 11s. Gd. bds. — Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
and Epistles, with Notes in English, and a Prose Version, 
by N. Bailey, 12mo. 5s. bd.— Pinnock’s Catechisms, com- 
plete in 12 vols. 18mo. 3/. 12s. cloth ; 4/. 10s. hf.-bd. mor. 
— Rennie’s Alphabet of Natural Theology, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. — Practical Truths from Homely Sayings, 32mo. 
3s. cloth.— Lord Beresford’s Second Letter to C. E. Long, 
Esq. 8vo. 4s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 


August. Thermometer. | _ Barometer. 
Thursday.. 7 | From 48 to 70. | 29°86 to 29°64 
Friday «+++ 8 | -+++ 50. ++ 72 | 2980 +» 2078 
Saturday-- 9 | «+++ 51. ++ 73. | 29°84 2991 
Sunday---- 10 | «+++ 49% ++ 75. | 3001 ++ 3009 
Monday -- 11 | 54, ++ 75. | 3015 30°16 
Tuesday -- 12 | «++ 54. ++ 79% | 29°99 ++ 2992 
Wednesday 13! «++. 54. «+ 82. | 20°01 ++ 2996 


Wind S.W, till the 11th; since, S. and S.E. 

The 7th and 8th cloudy, with frequent heavy showers; 
the morning of the 9th and 11th cloudy; otherwise gene- 
rally clear. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and °075 of an inch. 

The innumerable meteors which are nightly seen shoot 
ing in all directions are worthy of notice, as were those 
especially from 9 to 11 on the evening of the 9th instant. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude-----+- 51° 37’ 32” N. : 

Longitude ----+ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The interest attached to the first volume of Hannah 
More’s Life and Correspondence has induced us to post 
pone other articles intended for this week’s Gazette. 

L. L. R. would oblige us by the continuation before we 
insert the introductory paper: we make it a rule never to 
embark in an article without seeing the end to which the 
voyage would lead us. : 

e do not know what is meant by a list sent us, en- 
titled «* Books for notices in the Literary Gazette. ray 
advertisement, it must go through the office course; ; 
the books are to be reviewed, they must be sent. No Cw 
and Dry with Us. . . 

We consider it unhandsome and unfair in such a papel 
as the Cambridge Chronicle to copy Coleridge's last letter 
from the Literary Gazette without acknowledgment, 
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ee Rone RE _——- 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. My PMOrks of the COURT and CHA. 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, August the 30th. 

7 Admissi 1s.—Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








Marcellian French Institution, 21 Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 


R. ANNIBAL MARCEL begs to 


announce to his Friends and the Public, that French 
Ciasses are now formed for the Season ending at Christmas, as 
follows: —A Juvenile Class on Mondays and Thursdays, at 11 
o'Clock; a Young Ladies’ Clags, 2d Degree, at Half-past 12, and 
a Conversation for Ladies at 2 o’'Clock; and in the Evening, for 
Gentlemen, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 7 o’Clock, a Beginner's 
Class; a more advanced one at Half-past 8; and, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, an advanced Class at 7 o’Clock, and an Ele- 
mentary one at Half-past 8. Visitors are respectfully invited to 
attend the Lessons which are to be given on the 19th, 20th, 2isi, 
oad, 23d, and 24th, at the hours as indicated above. Terms, for 
the Class Tuition, 3/. 3s. for the Season up to Christmas; 2/. 10s. 
per Quarter; 1/. 1s. per Month. 


PARISIAN PROTESTANT LADY, 
who has been for many years engaged in teaching the 
‘rench Language, and who has studied the English with atten- 
tion, can devote Three Days ina Week to the instruction of Pu- 
pils, at their own Residence, 
Please to address, post-paid, D. E., Messrs. Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 





R. BROSTER RECEIVES TWO 


PUPILS to instruct in his System for improving the 
Speech, under every defect or weakness, in public Speaking, at 
his Residence at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, where Sir David 
Brewster's Testimonials may be had. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
There is an opportunity, by the advance of a moderate 
Capital, of placing a well-educated Youth in a wholesale Busi- 
ness in the City of respectability, and in a Trade of Importance. 
he Advertiser has no Son to succeed him. 
Address, post-paid, H., No. 38 Queen Street, Cheapside. 





x ~ x 

LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN 

SCULPTURE, No. VI. which completes the First Volume, 

will be published on the Ist of September, containing Eve at the 

Fountain, by Baily; Prometheus, by Manning; and the Sleeping 

Nymph, by Baily; and accompanied by an Introductory Essay 

on Sculpture, to precede the Volume, ‘The price of the present 
No., including the Essay, will be 10s. 6d. 

The First Volume of this splendid Work being now completed, 
and containing 19 Engravings, with their descriptive and illus- 
trative Letter-press, may be had of the Publishers, elegantly and 
substantially bound in morocco and cloth, price, with Proof Im- 
pressions, on India paper, 2/, 12s. 6d. ; or in boards, 2/. 6s. 

As the back Numbers of this work are becoming scarce, and 
will necessarily be wanted for the increased demand which the 
completed volume has created, the price of the preceding Num- 
bers will, after the 25th instant, be advanced to 8s.; and as of 
some of these Parts only very few Copies remain at the disposal 
ofthe Publishers, persons desirous of completing their Sets, as 
well as those who are anxious to possess selected Copies of the 
entire Volume, are recommended to make their applications as 
early — 

‘he prices of the Single Plates vary from 3s. to 5s. 
Relfe and Fletcher, 17 Cornhill. 





RUIKSHANKS’ WORKS.—CAUTION. 
The Genuine Works of that celebrated Artist, Mr. 
Cruikshank (whose Patroness is H. RK. H. the Duchess of Kent), 
are those published by W. Kidd, 14 Chandos Street, West Strand, 
As there is a Caricaturist of that name, this caution is consi- 
dered necessary. 
A Catalogue of Cruikshanks’ Popular Works is now ready. 


HE “BOOK of MATRIMONY,” with 
sngravings, ls. 6d. 
a e Book of Domestic Duties,” with En- 
vings, ls. 6d. 
The * Book of Fashion,” ditto, 1s. 
The “ Book of Gentility,” ditto, 1s. 6d. 
Ping “* Book of Elegance, or Ladies’ Mirror,” 
: __W. Kidd, 14 Chandos Street, West Strand. 


AUTION.— The PATENT EVER- 

\ POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 
ae ; be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 
y the Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 
a (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 

a depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 











To detect Fraud.— The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
a having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
Pm ence, the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
Pores article:— See the Pencil has the name “ S, Mordan 

©, Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
a aed Leads for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
He ow belt, with the word « Warranted” on it, and a red sealing- 

Shanbression, bearing the initials «S. M. and Co.” 

wall reaners in London and the provincial Towns would do 
to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
“e .Wpon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
Pplied with the genuine article. 





In 12mo. with 68 Views of the most remarkable Places in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Globe, and 12 Maps, engraved on Steel by 
Starling, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

HE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY, containing an 
accurate and interesting Description of all Countries and States 
in the known World, with some Account of the Manners and 

Customs and Productions, with Historical Notices; to which are 

added, Questions for Examination. 

By GEORGE ROBERTS. 
A new edition. 

« The plan of this work is ingenious and original. The general 
elements of geographical science are first detailed in clear and 
simple language; the student is then instructed in the physical 
aspect of the globe, the system of its mountains, rivers, declivi- 
ties, &c.; the effects of these on climate, and the geographical 
distribution of animals; the political divisions of states are com- 


bined with the history of their formation; and in order that each | 
State may be viewed as a whole, the colonial dependencies, though | 


in different parts of the globe, are treated as provinces of the rul- 
ing country, and classed under its name. 
the natural order gives the work unity, as a system of political 
geography in connexion with history. The book is illustrated 
with several maps and engravings in a superior style.”"—~Athe- 
neum, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, : 

Epitome of Classical Geography, with Histo- 
rical Notices of the most celebrated Nations,&c. By W. C. Tay- 
lor, M.A. With Nine Maps, engraved by Sidney Hall. 12mo. 
price 5s. 


Also, 
Lizars’ Modern and Ancient Atlas, in 36 
royal 4to. Maps, with an Index, price 2ts. full coloured, 


In demy 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, illustrated by a variety of 
curious Pla 


This departure from } 


LES the FIRST. 
y LUCY AIKIN. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


Il. 
Life of Frederic the Great, King of Prus. 
By Lord Dover. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. 


IIL. 
Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


By T. Moore, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. Portrait, 3d edition, 21s. 


sia. 


, 


IV. 
Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Lee, 


formerly Mrs. T. Ed. Bowdich. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


Vv. 

Political Life of the Right Hon. G. Canning, 
from 1822 to his Death. By his Private Secretary, A, G. Staple- 
ton, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. 2d edition, 38s. 

VI. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir 
J, E. Smith, President of the Linneean Society, &c, Edited by 
Lady Smith, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, Sis, Gd, 


Vil. 
Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington. By Major M. Sherer. 2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 
VIII. 
Memoir of the Life, Writings, &c. of James 
Currie, M.D, of Liverpool. Edited by his Son, W. W. Currie. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


IX. 
Life and Reign of George IV. By William 


Wallace, Esq. 3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 





tes, 
RIENTAL FRAGMENTS. 
By Major E. MOOR, 
Author of the “‘ Hindoo Pantheon,” &c, 
«« These are delightful reminiscences from the pen ofa gallant 
old soldier.”—Naval Gazette. 
« Learned, quaint, ranbling, instructive, and amusing.”—Lit. 
Gazette. 
«* This is eminently a curious book, abounding with valuable 
information.”—Metropolitan. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 
Dn 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, 


I 
EB NGuisi SCENES, 


teenth Century. 

««These volumes present so real and uncoloured a picture of 
society, that we can hardly believe their characters to be imagi- 
nary.”— Literary Gazette. 

“This is a very clever and highly entertaining work.”—0Ob- 





rv 
«* These sketches particularly recommend themselves to our 


notice from their sound moral character: they are true to nature | 


and to society.” —Naval Gazette. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS, 
Recently published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ATHOLOGICAL and SURGICAL) 
OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES of the JOINTS. | 

By B. C. BRODIE, V.P.R.S. 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, &c 
8vo. 3d edition, altered and enlarged, 10s. 6d, 
By the same Author, 
Lectures on the Diseases of the Urinary Or- 

gans, 8vo. Ss. | 


Il. 
Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medi- | 
cine, Parts I, and II. 9s. each. The whole to form 1 vol. uni- 
form with Cooper's Surgical Dictionary. 


Ill. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, including all the recent Discoveries. Ry A. T. Thomson, 
M.D. Prof. of Mat. Med. &c. in the London University. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s, The Purchasers of Vol, i. are informed that very few 
Copies of Vol. II, are left. 

3y the same Author, 

The London Dispensatory, containing Trans- | 
lations of the Pharmacoporias, &c. &c. 8vo. 7th edition, 18s. } 

Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias, 9th edit. 
containing the new French and American Remedies, 5s. 6d. 


Iv. 

Principles of Midwifery, including the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. By John Burns, M.D. Professor 
of Surgery, Glasgow. 8vo. 8th edition, with Additions, 16s. 

By the same Author, 

Principles of Surgery, Vol. 1. containing In- 

flammation, Tumours, Aneurisms, Wounds, &c. 8vo. 14s, 


Vv. 

The Study of Medicine, by J. Mason Good, 
M.D. Edited by 8S. Cooper, Professor of Surgery in the London 
University. 5 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, 3/. 15s. 

vi. 

Elements of Surgery, by Robert Liston, 
F.R.C.S. E, and L. Surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 3 vols. &vo. 27s, 

VIL. 

Transactions of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, comprising valuable Papers on Medicine and 
Surgery. Plates, 8vo, Vol. XVIII. Part 1, 13s. 

Vill. 

Medical Gazette ; a complete and authentic 

Record of Medical Literature, Practice, &c. Continued weekly, 


| 
| 


and ENGLISH | Sir 8. Greisley, Bart. F.A.S. 8vo. 12s. 
CIVILISATION; or, Sketches and Traits in the Nine- | 





at 8d. per Number, and in monthly Parts. 


x. 
Life of William, Lord Russell. By Lord 


John Russell. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 3d edition, gis. 


XI. 
Some Account of Lope de Vega and Guillen 
de Castro. By Lord Holland. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


XII. 
History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. 


James, Esq. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


XU. 
Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. By 


XIV. 
Lives of English Female Worthies. 
Mrs, John Sandford. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


By 


XV. 
Annual Biography and Obituary. Vols. I. 
to XVIII. 15s, each. ‘ 


In 2 vols. 12mo. price 18s. in cloth, , 
> op 1 > 

HE GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 

, ISLES, interspersed with many Historical Facts and 

Biographical Sketches; selected from the best Authors, and 

illustrated with separate blank Maps and explanatory Keys; 

shewing the relative Situation, Boundaries, Principal Towns, 

Rivers, &c. of each County. For the Use of Young Persons and 
Schools. By MARY MARTHA RODWELL. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








In 8vo0. with Woodcuts, price 12s. 
TREATISE on PRIMARY 
GEOLOGY; being an Examination, both Practical 
and Theoretical, of the Older Formations. 
By HENRY 8. BOASE, M.D. 
Secretary of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In 12mo. new edition, enlarged, 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. plain; 


12s. coloured, 

ONVERSATIONS on BOTANY. 
The object of this Work is to enable young persons to 
acquire a knowledge of the vegetable productions of their native 
country: for this purpose the arrangement of Linnwus is ex~ 
plained; and a native plant of each class (with a few exeeptions) 

is examined and illustrated by an Engraving. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, &c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. in cloth, 
GLiGs T REMINISCENCES of the 
RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and a CORNER of ITALY, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
and J. Rodwell, New Bond Street. 


THE MEDICAL PRACTICE OF AN EXPERIENCED. 
PHYSICIAN. 


n 8vo. price 3s. cloth 


I th boards, 
RACTICAL HINTS on the TREAT. 
MENT of SEVERAL DISEASES. 
By JOHN PEACOCK, M.D. 
*,4* The following testimony has been received by the Author, 
rom Dr. Elliotson, 

«© Your manuscript has given me much pleasure, for the prac- 
tice is sound, and the cases are highly interesting. I hope you 
will publish it, for your object is to do good, and acquire honour- 
able reputation.” 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by J. Wilson of Darlington; and all other Booksellers. 
Price Four-pence, No. XII. of 
HE PRINTING MACHINE; or, Com. 

panion to the Library. 

Contents.—Coleridge’s Poetical Works— Burnes’s Travels — 
Bloxham’s Paradise Regained—Hartley on Man—Baines’s Guide 
tothe Lakes—Navarrete’s Voyages of Discovery—Journai of Facts, 


&c, &e. 
London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street, 
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NEW WORKS. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
‘ublisher in ti mem to His Majesty, 
Mr. Beckford's New Work, 
Ing? vols, 8vo. 
T A L Y. 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countries. 
By the Author of “ Vathek.” Now first published. ; 
“Will henceforth be classed among the most elegant pr 
tions of modern literature. a Review, June -* & 


Memoirs of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty’ * late Consul- ‘General i in Egypt. 
his 





By John James Halls, Esq. 7 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits. 
One of the most ee works of the season, possessing 
the two-fold attraction of a book of travels in a highly interesting 
country, and the history of a man of first-rate science and enter- 
prise.”—United Service Gasette, 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
The Angler in Wales. 
By Captain Medwin, 
Author of the “‘ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 

** This is the book for a summer day. Endless anecdotes are 
here threaded together. It is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of the thousand and one topics which form this mingled dish 
of tutti frutti.”—Literary — 


Discoveries Ds ‘Asia Minor, 
By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, 
ritish Chaplain at Smyrna, 
“This work is well deserving of attention, for great and last- 
ing interest is attached to the ian and history of Asia Mi- 
nor.”—Literary Gazette. 


Third and cheaper exisien, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Edited by Lord Dover, 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 

«*In wit and animation, these letters have one great advantage 
over those which have preceded them. ‘They form a regular 
journal of the most important transactions during George the 
Second’s reign.” —dinburgh Review. 

Third edition, pi and correeted by the Author, 
vols, post vo. 
England’ and the English. 
which is now first adde 
A View ofthe late Events and the a Changes. 
E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M. 
Author oes Eugene Aram,” * Peiham,” &e. 

« No man of thought or taste can hesitate to read, or fail to be 

pleased with this work.”—Athenecum, 
vu. 
Best Guide- saabe Emigrants. 
New edition, with valuable Additions, Bvo. with Plates, 
Excursions in New South Wales, 
Van Diemen's Land, and Swan River. 
By Lieut. Breton, R.N 
In the Years 18230, 1831, 1832, 1833; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the actual condition of these Colonies. 

« No emigrant to New South Wales ought to be without this 
work. A personal knowledge of these colonies enables us to pro- 
nounce it to be the most valuable book that has yet appeared 
Upon the subject."— Naval and Military Gazette. 


III, 
New edition, in a pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 


Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters. 
By the Author of ** Vathek.” 
«¢ A series of sharp ona brilliant satires on the Dutch and Fle- 


mish schools. The language polished and pointed; the sarcasm 
at once deep and delicate.”"—Quarterly Review, June 1834. 
Also, just ready, 
France, 


‘ocial, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry I L Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. ica By0. 





n 2 vols. post Svo. 
HE MAN WP WONOURSEnd the 
RECLAIMED. 
By a LADY of RANK. 
«What is honour? A word. What is in that word Honou 


pe testi honour? Air: atrim Reckoning. Who hath it es 
—si 
P Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
In 12mo. price 5s, boards, 


TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS, 
having an especial reference to Christianity.’ With an Appendix 
on some common Difficulties, Lists of Books, &c 
London: + Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








In 8v0. price 9s. in sloth peartn, the Third — (containing | the 
ts to 2 Corinthians), o 


HE NEW “TEST AM ENT. With a 
mmentary, consisting of Short Lectptesgor the daily 
Use of Familie 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of ley, Staffordshire. 
In this edition of the New Testament, it has been the chief ob- 
Ject_of the editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nien' th, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consegutive lecture, so a8 to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attent tion. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; St. Paut' 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mal 


Of whom may be had, 
The First Volume (containing the Four Gos. 
pels), prige 18s, cloth beards; or in tw te, price 04. each. 


é 





12mo. price 3s. boards, 
RACTICAL ADVICE to the YOUNG 
, PARISH PRIEST. 
By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, LL,B. 
Rector of Lavhitton, and Vicar of Sowieies, Cornwall; 
‘rebendary of Exeter Cathedra 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Pauli 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall. 
Of whom may be had 
A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for 
wed ee! By the Rev. J. D, Coleridge. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
OU! 


and 





FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
ALES and CONVERSATIONS; or, the 
New Children’s Friend. 
y Mrs. MARKHAM, 
Author or eer of England,” &e. 
vols, 10s. Gd. c 

Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 
With Cuts, 2d edition, 7s. 6d. boards. 

First Steps to Botany; intended to lead to 
its Stud “9 — Branch of general Education. By J. L. Drum- 
mond, With Cuts, 3d edition, 9s. boards. 

Outlines of History, from Dr. Lardner’s Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia, 6s. 6d. bound. 


Conversations on Botany, with 21 Engrav- 
ings. 7th edition, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. Coloured. 

School and Family Manual; a Series of Con- 
versations, explaining important subjects of Early ee 
Vol. I. Geometry; Vol. I TL. Arithmetic, Part I. 3s. ea 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

my 8vo. price 2. 

N ACCOUN T of the NEILGHERRIES, 

or Blue Mount of Coimbat in Southern India; 

shewing their Advantages in a tn Political, and Colonial 

Point of View. In a Series of Lette’ 
By Major WILLIAM ‘MU RRAY, 
Lately commanding the Corps of oo Pioneers. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 








BYRON’S GRAVE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
YRONIANA. The Opinions of Lord 
Byron on Men, Manners, and Things, with the Parish 
Clerk’s Album, kept at his Burial-place, Hucknal! Torkard. 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, 
London: Hamilton, Adem, and Co. Paternoster Row, 








FLOW ERS AND GA RDENING. 
In 8vo. with numerous Plates, 16s.; and tinely coloured, 25e. 
R. LINDLEY’S LADIES’ BOTANY ; 


or, a Familiar Introduction to the Study of the Natural 


System of a 
y JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D. 

Professor of mn. at the University of London, Editor of the 
“i Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower-Garden and Shrub- 

ery. 

Publishing in Tr Numbers, with — coloured Portraits 
of Flowering Plants, 
7 
Fossil Flora of Great Britain, &e. &e. 

“We consider it quite needless to recommend this work; it 
must find its way into the library of every lady, and it ought to 
be in the coat pocket of every young gardener.”—Gardener's Ma- 
gazine. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and, by order, of 
every Bookseller 





Second Series of 
ORTHCOTE S FABLES, _ beautifully 
illustrated with 280 Engravings, from Designs 5! North- 
— and Harvey, printed by Whittingham, Chiswick. Post 8vo. 
price 18s. 

“This volume, considering merely its typography and embel- 
lishments, is one of the most chaste and elegant that ever pro- 
ceeded from the press of this country.”—Court Magazine 

“A more tastefully got-up work we never met with; no de- 
—_ ption can give any notion of the delicacy, richness, and beauty 

ese gems." —Literary Gazette. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 80. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
E R M O N q 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d, boards, or 6s. bound, 
EV. .H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGEMENT 
of his ee of the REFORMATION cf the 
CHURCH of ENGLA 
Printed for J., G., a *. Rivington, St. — 8 Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, 
The History complete, in Four large vols, 
8vo. price 3/. 6s. in boards. 





In small 8vo. price 7s. boards, 


AN, as known to us Theologically and 
ay oy 
the Rev. EDWARD NARES, D.D. 
Rector of Silden Kent; and Regius Professor of Modern 
istory in the University of Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


GERMONS, preached in the Parish Church 
of sey. ity in the County of Staffor 
By the Rev. ROBERT CLERKE BURTON, M.A, 
Surate of Brasted, Kent. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








In ren 8v0. price 8s. 6d. in ieee 
UDGE NOT; a Poem on Christian 
Charity: with Minor Poems, Odes, &c. 
By EDMUND PEEL 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall. 


HE COTTAGER’S MONTH LY 
VISITOR, New Series, embellished with Woodcuts, 

price 4d. each Number. 
The First Part, or Half Volume, for the present Year (1834), is 
sei ——— price 2s. sewed in a stiff cover; or 2s. 6d. half- 








The preceding Volumes, for the Years 1821 to 18392, may be 
had, in boards, price 6s.; or half-bound, Gs. 6d. each; and any 
single Number at 6d. Also for the Year 1838, New Series, price 
4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. half-bound; or in Two Parts, price 2s. each, 
sewed, or 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. og Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





Dr. Dibdin’s Sunday Library. 
Complete in 6 me small 8vo. with Six ay of distinguished 


relates, price 30s. in cloth, t 
GUNDAY LIBRARY ; pose nearly 


One oe Sermons, by the following eminent Divines. 
With Notes, & 
‘By the Rev. T. F, DIBDIN, D.D. 
Archbp. Lawrence ; Bp. Van Mildert Rev. G. Haggitt 














Secke er Deen Chandler —— Robert Hall 
Bp. B Nares | —— J. Hewlett 
-_ Fes Pott — A. Irvine 
— Heber Dr. Blair — W. Jones (of 
— Hobart — Chalmers Naylana) 
— Horne — D’Oyly — C. W. Le Bas 
— Horsley — Paley — H. H. Milman 
— Huntingford — Parr — R. Morehead 
— Maltby — Shuttleworth — Thos. Rennell 
— Mant Professor White — J. H. Spry 
— Newton Rev. Arch. Alison | —— Sydney Smith 
— Porteus — C. Benson — Thos. Town- 
— J.B. Sumner — Joshua Gilpin son. 


* A treasure for the pious.” —Lit. Gas. 
London: Seatue Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





On the Ist of August was published, »'O ba. EY} vil. of 
HE LIFE and POEMS of 
the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





pfOR THE USE OF SC HOOLS. 


e 3s. bound in sheep, 4th edi 
OLDEN VERSES "of the. "BRITISH 


POETS. Selected for the Use of Schools and Young 
Rev. M. SEAMAN,B 


By the WA. 
Of Charles Street Chapel, Plymouth; and late Master of 
the North-hill Academy, Colchester. 


By the a Author, 


Persons, 


The Scientific Monitor ; comprehending the 
Elements of Useful Knowledge, or Iitustrations of all the princi- 
pal B hes of Art, Li and Science; shewing their 
Origin, Improvement, and Utility. 2d edition, considerably en- 

larged, price 3s. 6d. sheep. 





Il. 

The Bible Advocate, and Doctrinal Exposi- 
tor; comprehending the most important Evidences of the Divine 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, a variety of interesting parti- 
culars relative to its several Translations, and an Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Epitome of the same; also, a Sketch of 
the principal Denominations of Christians, together with an Ap- 
vere containing several useful Tables, and upwards of 200 

heological Subjects, in Latin and English, for the Use of Young 
Stadents in Divinity, illustrated by Maps, Price 4s. boards. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; Longman and Co.; Hamil- 
ton and Adamg; and Baldwin and Cradock. Colchester: Walter 
and Taylor. 





oe IN THE PRESS. 
m the 23d of August will be ow 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of Mrs. MANNAE. MORE. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq. 
Tobe nentinca in Four Volumes, post os: “with a fine 
rtrait, price 36e. in cloth. 
Published by R. ne Seeley and W. Burnside, and sold by all 
ooksellers. 
oo eee 
THE TOURIST IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

On Wednesday next, in 1 pocket volume, post Svo- containing 
760 closely printed pages, accompanied by a most elaborate = 
complete Travelling Map of Scotland, engraved by Mr. J. 
Arrowsmith, 


UIDE to thee HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including Orkney and 
Zetland. 
‘ By aaeree and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness: 
ho — Albemarle Street. 











LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington meee 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South ‘Moulton Street, eng 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange: ze 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. ane a 
Black, Rdinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and eee 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Age 
for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 





J, MOYES), 28 Castle Street, Leiceste Square. 
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